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METHODS OF CONTROVERSY 
By the Rev. A. B. SHarpg, B.A. 


What is commonly understood by controversy—the contentious 
discussions of two mutually opposed ideas—is in matters of re- 
ligion, at any rate, seldom either edifying or useful. It is not gen- 
erally edifying, because the feeling of antagonism which it evokes 
and intensifies is the opposite of the religious temper, which is above 
all things charitable and sympathetic; and it is not useful, because 
few disputants are able to resist the temptation to argue for victory 
rather than for truth, and consequently few are willing to admit 
that their adversary’s arguments are conclusive, since to do so is to 
admit defeat: and to be “convinced against one’s will” is for prac- 
tical purposes much the same thing as not being convinced at all. 

Nevertheless, it is not possible for most Catholics in Protestant 
countries to avoid controversy altogether, and very few priests in 
such countries can, or should, avoid the necessity of engaging in it 
from time to time. Controversial sermons and lectures have a dis- 
tinct use of their own, and are often required by the special circum- 
stances of a parish; and private discussions of the question at issue 
between Catholics and non-Catholics are necessarily of constant 
occurrence in a society which includes people of all religions and 
of none. 

It is therefore most desirable that all Catholics should be able 
when occasion requires to give a satisfactory “reason for the hope 
that is in them,” and that those who have sufficient knowledge, 
whether clergy or laymen, should take their part in setting the 
Church’s case before the public. 

But in this connection, manner is hardly less important than 


matter. It is, as one often sees, one thing to know what to say, 
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and quite another to know how and when to say it, or not to say it; 
and it is with this regard to the manner in which we should try to 
conduct any discussions we may have to be engaged in that these 
few suggestions are offered. 

It is no small advantage to the Catholic side that it is in posses- 
sion; that is, the Church is not merely the inheritor of an ancient 
prestige and authority and the undisputed guide of a large pro- 
portion of the human race, but its position, argumentatively con- 
sidered, is purely defensive; we have only to justify the place we 
actually hold, not to attack anyone else’s. It helps us comparatively 
little to show the weakness of the pretensions made by any non- 
Catholic body or system; for to show that it is wrong is not by any 
means to show that the Church is right. Our attitude therefore 
cannot properly be aggressive—except in so far as the Napoleonic 
maxim, that the best defence is attack, may occasionally apply to 
our circumstances. To show up the badness of our adversaries’ 
case is not a matter of life and death to us, as it is to the non- 
Catholic disputant. Of course, by showing that we are right, we 
implicitly show that the other side is wrong; but our advantage lies 
precisely in the fact that we can do so without any appearance of 
censoriousness or uncharitableness, and without the use of any of 
those methods to which Protestant controversialists have so often 
descended. The difference may be well illustrated by a comparison 
of the method, tone and style of such defensive publications as 
Ryder’s “Catholic Controversy,” or Austin Richardson’s “Catholic 
Claims,” or Dom Chapman’s “Answer to Bishop Gore,” with those 
of the attacks to which they are replies. What we have to do is 
rather to explain than to argue; our opponents are entirely dis- 
credited by the simple indication of the Church’s traditional authori- 
ty. It would be the height of unwisdom to sacrifice this advantage 
by taking up the comparatively ungracious and wholly unnecessary 
task of criticism when it is deliberately forced upon us, as it some- 
times is—for instance, by the modern Anglican claim to a true 
Priesthood and the accompanying contention that such a priesthood 
is the only thing needful—the real “articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesiae.” Such methods of attack necessitate a counter-attack; 
but we can leave such questions as that of Anglican orders alone, 
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unless they are exploited as controversial weapons on the other 


side. 
The first necessity is to define the terms we are using. Otherwise 


it may easily happen that the contending parties are discussing 
two different things without knowing it. Papal Infallibility, Apos- 
tolic Succession, Divine Right and Revelation, are familiar instances 
of terms which are frequently misunderstood, and which cannot 
represent subjects of profitable discussion until they have been de- 
fined to the satisfaction of both parties. It need hardly be said that 
very often the correct definition of a term is enough to end the 
discussion. 

Another necessary preliminary is to ascertain how far we and our 
interlocutors are agreed. No discussion can lead anywhere unless 
the parties to it have some common ground, and know what it is and 
where it ends. It is useless, tor instance, to argue about the credi- 
bility of miracles with a person who does not admit the existence of 
God, or the doctrine of the Real Presence with one who denies the 
Incarnation. It is absolutely necessary to begin at the beginning, 
and not in the middle or at the end; and one of our greatest diffi- 
culties is to find out where we really part company with the other 
side—a thing which as often as not is unknown to our opponent, 
and which we, of course, cannot discover without his aid. 

But the ground is not entirely cleared until we have further made 
out what is the real point of the argument that we have to meet. 
For this is very often not what on the surface it appears to be; it is 
even in some cases not what its proponent thinks it is. It is there- 
fore generally wise, and sometimes absolutely necessary, to state 
what we believe to be our opponent’s case before we proceed to an- 
swer it—as the disputants do in University or Seminary exercises; 
though of course it is not often advisable to employ the syllogistic 
form, as they do. Here also the discussion may sometimes be ended, 
and even some measure of agreement reached, by the mere explana- 
tion of the point at issue. For instance, it is sometimes objected to 
the credibility of miracles that we don’t know how they are done: 
the real question being how we can be right in believing in them 
when, by the very definition of a miracle, it is impossible to know 
how it is done. Or again, the real. point of the objections constantly 
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made to the doctrine of eternal punishment is concerned not with 
the nature of hell, but the nature of sin. Or yet again, we are asked 
very commonly what right we have to depend on tradition for the 
true meaning of Scripture—the point of the question really being, 
not whether we have a right to depend on tradition, since every sect 
must necessarily interpret Scripture according to its own tradition, 
but what justification there is for our preference for the Catholic 
tradition. But the instance most frequently met with is the per- 
petually recurring question why God has created a world in which 
evil exists; those who ask it seem never to suspect the real question 
to be, as it is, why God has created anything at all. 

Another misunderstanding that often has to be put right before 
objections can be answered is really a variant of the one just men- 
tioned, and consists in basing the objection on an unwarranted as- 
sumption—as, for instance, that Christianity cannot be true, because 
it does little for the temporal benefit of the human race: the under- 
lying assumpion being that God’s only design in the creation and 
government of the world is the physical comfort of mankind; or 
that the Pope cannot be infallible because certain Popes were im- 
moral, or that the Immaculate Conception cannot be true because 
nothing is said of it in the Bible. In all these cases the result of the 
correction of the false assumption is not merely to remove the ob- 
jection, but also to shift the ground of dispute to a higher level, 
and to change its subject for one of greater and more fundamental 
importance. 

Another obstacle to the effective presentation of the Catholic case 
is the very frequent failure of objectors to understand the nature of 
evidence. The strength of a conviction is often attributed to its 
grounds, and the absence of positive evidence is treated as if it were 
equivalent to the presence of negative evidence. Thus, to take a 
common example, the argument for the existence of God from gen- 
eral consent is supposed to be met by saying, “But everybody may 
be wrong.”” Whereas the force of the argument lies not in any au- 
thority attributed to a number of individual opinions which may all 
be mistaken, but in the evidence it affords that the inference by which 
the existence of God is established is a necessary one, independent 
of individual acumen and of the extent of individual experience. 
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Again, the Kantian ob jection to the “cosmological’’ argument for the 
existence of God, on the ground of our experimental ignorance of 
transcendal facts, is often quoted as if it were a demonstration of the 
contrary, instead of being no more at most than an attempt to make 
the conclusion merely probable instead of certain. Very often it is 
asked why, if the Catholic Faith is so certain, there are so many 
highly intelligent people who don’t believe in it; and this question 
seems to be quite conclusive to those who are unaware that a quasi- 
mathematical demonstration that enforces assent can never be given 
of a matter which has to do not only with concrete physical realities, 
but with a vast range of historical, metaphysical and psychological 
questions; or that faith—whether natural or supernatural—is an 
affair of the will quite as much as of the intellect. 

These are the chief considerations that it is necessary to keep in 
view in answering questions or solving difficulties ; and it is, I think, 
evident that if they are lost sight of, it will always be difficult and 
sometimes impossible to bring to bear any knowledge we may have 


of the subject under discussion in an effective manner, or to prevent 
conversations which might be profitable from degenerating into 
heated and wordy wrangles from which no good can result to either 


side. 

It is, of course, at least as necessary to keep them in mind on 
more formal occasions, such as sermons, lectures and speeches. 
The chief difference between such efforts and private talk is that 
in them we have the advantage, which is not without its dangers, 
of stating our opponents’ case ourselves, without any possibility of 
interference on their part. It is, therefore, most important that 
their case should be stated fairly, and in such a way as they may, 
presumably at least, be willing to accept it. A very slight mis- 
statement will often so antagonize some of our hearers as to make 
our reply, however really effective, lose all its cogency in the minds 
of those we want to convince, especially if the mis-statement 
implies or embodies anything in the nature of a personal reflection. 
It is a fatal mistake to accuse, or seem to accuse, our adversaries 
of bad faith, or to attribute their unbelief to any other moral short- 
coming. Such accusations may indeed often be true, but we cannot 
as a rule give any direct proof of them, and even if we could, to do 
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so would serve no purpose but that of giving offence; a thing which 
by all means must be avoided. The reason why it is one of the first 
rules of public speaking that the speaker should begin by conciliat. 
ing his audience is simply that when people are offended they al- 
most always close their minds entirely to all that the offender may 
say. It is no doubt unreasonable that they should do so, but we 
have to deal with people as they are, and not as they should be, 
For this reason it is necessary to avoid ridicule, whether in private 
or in public. People are nearly always offended by being made 
game of; and the exceptions are so few as to be negligible. It is 
very hard indeed to resist the temptation to “score off” those who 
give us such abundant chances of doing so as the average non- 
Catholic objector does; and who, we feel sure, would have no 
scruple of the kind in dealing with us. But it must be resisted if 
we want to convince—or still more, to convert anybody. Humor, 
of course, the kind at least that flows naturally, not that, which is 
the result of deliberate effort—is nearly always a help; but it should 
not be introduced at any one’s expense, least of all at that of the 
person whom it is desired to persuade. 

Some knowledge of what is called Apologetics is of course in- 
dispensable. But omniscience is neither possible nor necessary, and 
there is no need whatever to affect the possession of it. A busy 
man, whether priest or layman, cannot be expected to have at his 
fingers’ ends the details of obscure periods of history, or the dubious 
results of recent scientific experiments; and when questions on 
such subjects—possibly got up for the occasion—are fired at him 
across the dinner-table, or in a railway carriage, he will lose noth- 
ing by a frank acknowledgment of ignorance. But a working 
acquaintance with the general outline of Church history and with 
the more generally accepted scientific theories, so far at least as 
questions of theology are affected by them, is not difficult to acquire 
and keep up; and such systematic knowledge will generally furnish 
a sufficient solution of difficulties based on particular events, even 
when their details are unknown or forgotten. It can seldom or 
never happen, either, that Catholic theology fails to provide the key 
to any puzzle, new or old, which we may be asked to solve. 

Those who engage us in controversy have generally no serious 
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purpose, and their intention is generally rather to display their 
own acumen, or to expose the presumed weakness of the Catholic 
position, than to ascertain the truth. It is not difficult, and it is 
certainly most desirable, to convince such persons that the enter- 
prise they have undertaken is beyond their powers; and there is 
always the hope, not unfrequently fulfilled, that the discovery may 
lead eventually to their conversion. 








THE CHANGES IN THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


By the Very Rev. STaNisLaus Woyrwon, O.F.M. 


The Vatican typical edition of the New Roman Missal was ap- 
proved July 25, 1920. Writers who have taken the trouble to count 
all the differences between the old and the new Missal assure us that 
there are over six hundred changes. We do not intend to describe 
them all, for that would fill more than one entire number of Tue 
HoMILETIC AND PastorAL REVIEW, and we are convinced that 
nobody would have the patience to read all of it. Suffice it here to 


indicate some of the more important changes in the rubrics of the 
Missal. 


CONVENTUAL AND PRIVATE MASSES ON FERIAS AND VIGILS 


By the term “conventual Masses” are meant Masses celebrated 
in churches where the obligation exists of reciting the Divine Office 
in choir, in the presence of the choir members. Private Masses are 
here taken in the sense “not official,” whether they be high or low 


Masses. The new rubrics have a number of new regulations for 
these Masses on Ferias and Vigils. We intend for the present to 
indicate only a few of them. 

1. During Lent, on the Ember Days of Advent and in Septem- 
ber and on the ordinary Vigils, the conventual Mass, at which the 
choir must assist, is to be of the feria or vigil without commemora- 
tion of the office of the day, if the office of the day is a duplex majus, 
minus, or semi-duplex. The second conventual Mass, without 
assistance of the choir, is to be said of the office of the day without 
the commemoration of the feria or vigil but with other commemo- 
rations which perhaps fall on that day. 

If an office of the first or second class, or an office of a dies infra 
octavam privilegiatam of the second order occurs, the conventual 
Mass with assistance of the choir is of the office of the day, without 
commemoration of feria or vigil, and the second conventual Mass, 
without the presence of the choir, is of the feria or vigil without 
commemoration of the office of the day. Note that on a duplex 
primae classis no attention is paid to the vigil wherefore there would 
be no Mass of the vigil on that day. 

600 
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Private Masses (whether high or low, makes no difference) in 
Lent, on Ember days, etc., as above, may be said either of the feria 
or vigil when an office of duplex majus, minus, or semi-duplex falls 
on these days, with commemoration of the office of the day; or the 
Mass of the office of the day with commemoration of the feria or 
vigil. If a duplex primae, or secundae classis or an office of a dies 
infra octavam privilegiatam falls on the ferias of Lent, etc., no 
private Mass of the feria is allowed. 

2. If on the ferias of Lent, and on the Ember days in Advent 
and September, there fall both a vigil and an office of the rank of 
semi-double or higher, the following rules obtain: 

If only the feria and a common vigil fall on the same day there is 
but one Mass of the feria, with commemoration of the vigil. Con- 
ventual and private Masses are alike in this respect. 

If a duplex primae or secundae classis, or a dies infra octavam 
privilegiatam falls on a feria and vigil, the conventual Mass with 
assistance of the choir is of the office of the day, without commemo- 
ration of the feria and vigil (other comm. which perchance fall on 
the day must be made) ; the second conventual Mass, without the 
choir, is of the feria with commemoration of the vigil and the third 
oration of ferial Masses, with commemoration of the office of the 
day. Note, that on feasts of the first class a common vigil would 
not be commemorated in the Mass of the feria. © 

If a duplex majus, minus, semi-duplex, falls on a feria and vigil, 
the conventual Mass, with assistance of the choir, is of the feria 
with second oration of the vigil, third oration de tempore. The sec- 
ond conventual Mass, without the choir, is of the office of the day 
without commemoration of the feria and vigil. 

Private Masses, on days of ferias and of a common vigil, may be 
either of the vigil or the feria, with commemoration of each other 
and third oration de tempore. (From Passion Monday to Holy 
Thursday there is no third oration de tempore.) If a duplex 
primae or secundae classis, or a dies infra octavam privilegiatam falls 
on feria and vigil no private Masses of feria or vigil are allowed. 
If a duplex majus or lower office falls on the day, private Masses 
may be one of three: feria, vigil, or office of the day, with the re- 
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spective commemorations of the two designations of which the 
Mass is not said. 

3. On the Days of the Litanies, April 25 and the three Roga- 
tion Days, there are also special rules for the conventual Mass and 
private Masses. The general principle is that in all private Masses, 
high or low, even if the office of the day is primae classis, the Roga- 
tions are to be commemorated, like a feria major. Also in the con- 
ventional Mass the Rogations must be commemorated, if a Mass of 
the Rogations is not said. The special rules are too lengthy to be 
enumerated here. 

4. The fourth section of the rubrics on ferias and vigils deals 
with churches where only one conventual Mass can be said, and the 
general principle is that the conventual Mass is of the feria or vigil 
(those mentioned in the first section), on days where no higher 
office than a duplex majus falls. On days where a duplex primae 
classis, or secundae, or a dies infra octavam privilegiatam II ordinis 
falls, the conventual Mass is of the office of the day with the re- 
spective commemorations. 

5. In the Ordinations on the Saturdays of Ember Days and on 
the Saturday before Passion Sunday, the Mass is always of the 
feria, but if there is no other Mass of the day said in that church, 
the office of the day, even a first or second class office, is commemo- 
rated ; if there is a Mass of the day said, it is not commemorated in 
the Mass of ordination. 

6. This section contains the rules concerning a Sunday Mass 
which could not be said on account of a higher office falling on that 
Sunday. The Mass is to be transferred to the next free day in the 
week following that Sunday. For more particulars see the rubrics. 


VoTIVE MASSEs. 


Votive low Masses are permitted: 


1. On all feasts of the rank of semi-doubles, provided there is 
no vigil or dies octava of a common octave commemorated in the 
office of the day. 


2. Within the common octaves, provided no dies octava of a 
common octave or a vigil is commemorated. 
3. On the Friday after the octave of the Ascension. 
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4, On Saturdays when there is the office of S. Maria in Sabbato. 

5. On feast of the rank of simples. 

Note: During Lent, in Advent from December 17 to 23, on 
Ember Days, vigils and other such ferias, the private votive Mass 
is forbidden. 

The votive Mass with chant, cantata or solemnis, is permitted: 

1. On semi-doubles. 

2. On days within an ordinary octave. 

3. On all ferias of Advent. 

4. On the ferias of Lent, from Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
to Palm Sunday. 

5. On the ferias of the Paschal season. 

6. On Friday after the Octave of the Ascension. 

7. Onthe Ember Days of September. 

8. On ordinary vigils. 

9, On the dies octava of a common octave. 

10. On Saturdays when there is the office of S. Maria in Sab- 
bato. | 

11. On simple feasts. 

12. On days where a delayed Sunday Mass is said. 

13. On common ferias during the year. 


THE VoTIvE Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa. 


This Mass is allowed on all days outside the closed seasons, with 
the exception of the following days: 

1. All Sundays. 

2. All holidays of obligation, also those abrogated. 

3. All doubles of the first and second class. 

4. During the octaves of Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany, Corpus 
Christi. 

5. Privileged vigils of Epiphany and Pentecost. 

6. All Souls’ Day. 

Note: The votive Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa has never Gloria 
and Credo, even during octaves which have Credo. The commemo- 
rations of the day are made in the second, third, etc., place. 

On days where the votive Mass pro Sponso et Sponsa is not al- 
lowed, the Mass of the day is taken with oration from the Missa 
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pro Sponso et Sponsa under one conclusion with the oration of the 
Mass of the day. 

The Bishop may allow the Benedictio Nuptialis also during the 
closed seasons, and in that case the rubrics for the votive Mass are 


the same as above. 
REQUIEM MASSES. 


1. Monthly Requiem Mass in all churches where the Divine of- 
fice is said in choir. 

This new rule of the Roman Missal demands that in Religious 
houses, Cathedral Chapters and other churches where the Divine 
Office is said in choir, one conventional Requiem Mass must be said 
on the first day of each month on which a ferial office falls, outside 
the seasons of Advent, Lent and the Paschal time. The Mass is to 
be the Missa quotidiana with three orations and the dies irae. It is 
to be applied for the deceased priests, benefactors, etc., of the mon- 
astery, Cathedral Chapter, etc. If in some month all days are 


occupied by offices other than the feria, this Requiem Mass is omitted 


that month. 
OTHER CONVENTUAL REQUIEM MASSES 


Besides the monthly Requiem Mass in choir, there may be a 
Requiem Mass instead of the conventual Mass on every Monday 
outside Lent and the Paschal time, if a ferial office is said that day. 
The Mass is the same as in the monthly Requiem and for the same 
intention. 


COMMEMORATION OF A PRIEST’S ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ORDINATION. 


In Title VI, 3, of the new rubrics of the Roman Missal there is 
this new and welcome item that the priest may on the anniversary 
date of his ordination add to the Mass, with the exception of Re- 
quiem Masses, the oration pro scipso sacerdote on all days with the 
exception of the vigil of Christmas, and Pentecost, Palm Sunday 
and all doubles of the first class. In these cases he may add that 
oration on the first day following that is not a double of the first 
class. The oration is to be said after all the orations prescribed for 
the day by the rubrics. 

SEQUENCES IN Mass. 


With the exception of the octave of Easter and Pentecost, the 
sequence may be said or omitted in private Masses during the octave. 
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On the day itself and on the octave day it must be said and likewise 
in high Masses and in the conventual Mass, though this be a low 
Mass. 

PREFACES IN Mass. 

Generally speaking, the rules as to. what preface is to be said are 
the same as in the old Missal. The two new prefaces, of St. Joseph 
and for Requiem Masses, are inserted in the new Missal. 

The preface proper for the Sundays from the second Sunday 
after the Epiphany to Quinquagesima Sunday inclusively and from 
the first Sunday after Pentecost (excepting the second, which has 
the Corpus Christi preface, i. e., de Nativitate) to the fourth Sunday 
in Advent inclusively, is the preface of the Blessed Trinity. During 
the first four Sundays of Lent the preface of Quadragesima is con- 
sidered proper, for Passion and Palm Sundays the preface de Cruce 
et Passione, and from the first Sunday after Easter to the fifth in- 
clusively, the Easter preface. 

Concerning the Mass of Dedicatio Ecclesiae, either of the Cathe- 
dral of the diocese, or for the priests of the parish their own parish 
church if it is consecrated, the following rules hold concerning the 
preface: 

The Dedication Mass can never have one of the following pre- 
faces: de Quadragesima, de Beata Maria, de S. Joseph, de Apostolis 
or of any other saint who may have a special preface in some re- 
ligious Order or in some diocese. 

1. During the octave of Christmas and Corpus Christi the Dedi- 
cation Mass has the preface de Nativitate. 

2. During the octave of the Epiphany de Epiphamia. 

3. In Passion time (last two weeks of Lent) or on a day where 
an office having the preface de Cruce is commemorated, the preface 
de Cruce is to be used in the Dedication Mass. 

4. From Monday after Low Sunday to the vigil of the Ascension 
the Praefatio Paschalis. 

5. From Friday after the Ascension to the vigil of Pentecost in- 
clusively, the preface de Ascensione. 

6. Ona Sunday outside these days, the preface de Trinitate. 

7. On week days outside the times and days here mentioned, the 
Praefatio Commumis. 
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OTHER SPECIAL REGULATIONS ABOUT THE PREFACE. 


During Advent in Masses de tempore the preface of the Blessed 
Virgin is not said. If therefore on the second Sunday in Advent 
the octave of the Immaculate Conception is commemorated, the 
preface is nevertheless de Trinitate. 

If the Rogation Mass of April 25 should fall in the Easter Octave, 
the Easter preface is used but without the in hac potissimum die, 
simply saying in hoc potissimum. 


THE GOSPEL AT THE END oF MAss. 


The rules concerning the reading of the last gospel of a Sunday, 
feria major, vigil, when the Mass is of another feast, is about the 
same as before. 

The following rule is new: “Also outside these Sundays and 
ferias which prescribe the last gospel when commemorated, a com- 
memorated feast will furnish the last gospel, if such gospel is strictly 
speaking proper to this commemorated feast and not proper merely 
in applied sense.’’ Unfortunately there is no rule given as to what 
gospels are strictly proper. So much is said in the rubric, that if 
the feast itself has a gospel strictly proper to it and is commemorated 
during the octave, this does not mean that the gospel is proper to 
each day of the octave. Evidently the rule refers only to persons 
mentioned in the Holy Gospels whose feast is kept by the Church 
and which may be only commemorated on account of some higher 
feast impeding its celebration. 

The above are a few of the more important changes in the rubrics 
of the new Roman Missal which will interest the reader and urge 
him to carefully study the new rubrics. 

















BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Druw, S.J. 


Historicity of the Johannine Discourses of Jesus 


The Church has ever read the Fourth Gospel as an historical 
document. Hence the Fathers take all the discourses of Jesus as 
fact-narrative. They make no distinction in factual evidence be- 
tween the Synoptic and the Johannine Logia. The same Holy 
Spirit is guarantee for both. The words of Jesus, as reported by 
John, receive the same historical interpretation in the writings of 
the Fathers as do the simplest and most familiar of the talks, which 
the Synoptists hand down to us. 

True, there is allegorical interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in 
some patristic works. Presupposing the historicity of the Johan- 
nine narrative, the Alexandrian school at times revels in mystic 
and allegorical meanings, which are attached to the words of 
either the evangelist or the Johannine Christ. So, too, Saints 
Gregory the Great, Ambrose, Augustine, and even the greatest of 
Biblists,—St. Jerome,—all either accommodate or interpret parts of 
John in mystic wise. 

What then? Are we as free as they in mystic exegesis? Quite 
so, if we presuppose the historical character of John’s Gospel, and 
~ loyally follow the normative legislation of the Holy See. In the 
days of Saints Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome, the historicity of 
the discourses of Jesus was not so mooted an issue as it is to-day. 
The Church had not then found it necessary to safeguard these dis- 
courses by authentic declarations. The great Fathers had no decrees 
of the Biblical Commission, the Consistorial Congregation, and the 
Holy Office, which should serve them for so many milestones along 
the way of Catholic interpretation. We have these decisions. They 
have arisen from the very exigencies of the times. Loyalty to the 
Church makes it our duty to take these authoritative declarations 
as our norms in the reading of St. John. After we have set forth | 
the literal, historical interpretations, then and then only is it our 
right to seek mystic and allegorical meanings according to the 
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authority of the Fathers and the analogy of the faith. To go in 
for the mystic, at the neglect of the historic, is to endanger our 
literal understanding of the Gospel of the Logos. 


Dr. SCANNELL 


Here we call attention to the undue stress which Dr. Scannell] 
lays upon the allegorical in St. John: 


There is no doubt that the Fourth Gospel is mainly allegorical and theological; 
but that it is in no sense historical, and that it cannot be harmonized with the 
Synoptists, would be stoutly denied by Catholic and most Anglican writers.1 


As for “most Anglican writers,” they are not famous for having 
“stoutly denied” any of the rationalistic vagaries in New Testament 
criticism, which have been “made in Germany” and marketed in 
England from the time of Luther’s revolt until that of the blas- 
phemies of Schweitzer. 

Catholics, in loyalty to the normative decisions of the Holy See, 
should defend the Fourth Gospel as primarily historical, not “mainly 
allegorical and theological.” 


BARON von HUGEL. 


Still farther from the normative decisions of Rome is Baron von 
Hiigel. Under the heading “The Encyclopedia Britannica,” the 
London Tablet has this misinformation: 


A correspondent favors us with the following list of more than two hundred 
articles on subjects connected with Religion and Church history, contributed by 
Catholics to the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica.2 


The list of articles is given. Among these are three by Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel, on “John the Apostle,” “Gospel of John,” and 
“Loisy.” These contributions are thoroughgoing in the Modern- 
ism. 


Von Hticet DISAGREES WITH THE BriBLICAL COMMISSION 


1. Inregard to the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The Bibli- 
cal Commission had already decreed that it is demonstrated by solid 
historical argument that John the Apostle and none else is the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. And by his Motu Proprio, Prestantia 





1The Priest's Studies. By T. B. Scannell, S.T.D. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.), p. 32. 


2 Tablet, 18 November 1911. 
329 May 1907. Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1907, vol. 40, pp. 383 ff. 
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Scripture, Pius X. had ordained that this and all other decisions of © 
the Biblical Commission were binding in conscience. Hence no 
Catholic worthy of the name, no Catholic worthy to teach the Cath- 
olic laity, no Catholic worthy of recommendation by the Tablet, 
should disagree in print with the aforesaid decision of the Biblical 
Commission. To profess to be a sincere Catholic, and at the same 
time to disagree in print with the Holy Father and his Biblical Com- 
mission, were only to assume in matters of Catholic doctrine a slip- 
pery, protean form not unknown to Modernism. 

Does Baron von Hiigel disagree with this decision? He does, and 
that most clearly. In his article on Loisy, he shows a knowledge of 
the above decree. In his article on the Gospel of St. John, he writes: 


The reasons against the author being John the Zebedzan or any other eye- 
witness of Jesus’ earthly life have accumulated to a practical demonstration . . 
John the Presbyter, the eleven being all dead, wrote the Book of Revelation (its 
more ancient Christian portions) say in 69, and died at Ephesus say in 100. 


According to Baron von Higel, therefore, neither John the 
Apostle nor John the Presbyter, the straw-man of Eusebius, wrote 
the Gospel; but some other Ephesian Christian of Judo-Alexan- 
drian formation; the Ephesian church officials added the appendix, 
A. D. 110-120. The reference of the Gospel to “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved”’ is, according to the Baron, only a means taken in the 
appendix® to win for the Gospel the authority of this much mooted 
John the Presbyter. “To attribute this Gospel to him, as is done 
here, would not violate the literary ethics of those times.” 

We ask: Would such deception violate the literary ethics of the 
Author of Holy Writ? 

2. In Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. Another error of von 
Higel is in the matter of interpretation. We shall see that he reck- 
lessly waives aside the norm of interpreting John, which the same 
decree of the Biblical Commission sets down. His allegorical inter- 
pretation of the Fourth Gospel has no defense. For the Biblical 
Commission decides Catholics may not in conscience hold that 


the facts narrated in the Fourth Gospel have been either entirely or in part 
made up as allegories or doctrinal symbols; and that the discourses of the Lord 
are not strictly and truly discourses of the Lord Himself, but theological com- 
positions of the writer, though assigned to the Lord.6 





418 November 1907. Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1907, vol. 40, pp. 724 ff. 
5 John 21:24. 
6 Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1907, pp. 383 ff. 
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Von Hticet DisacREES WITH Pius X. AND THE Hoty OFrice. 


The Holy Father, by approving in forma specifica the decree of 
the Holy Office Lamentabili,? condemned the Modernistic error that 


the narratives of John are not strictly history, but a mystic contemplation 
of the Gospel; the discourses, contained in his Gospel, are theological medita- 
tions on the mystery of salvation, which are void of historical truth. 


Does von Higel agree with the Holy Father, the Holy Office, and 
the Biblical Commission in this matter of the historical worth of 
John’s Gospel? Not at all. His article again and again runs coun- 
ter to these orthodox teachings. 

1. By Substituting a Christ of Experience for the Christ of His- 
tory, von Hiigel finds that in the Fourth Gospel “there is everywhere 
a readiness to handle traditional, largely historical, materials with a 
sovereign freedom, controlled and limited by doctrinal convictions 
and devotional experiences alone.” 


Note our italics. Only “doctrinal convictions and devotional ex- 
periences” control the handling of historical material in this Gospel; 
not facts of history, but facts of doctrine are presented to us. The 
Johannine Christ is a Christ of experience, and not a Christ of his- 
tory. 

2. By Denying the Factual Value of the Johannine Signs. The 
seven great “signs” of John are all interpreted by von Hiigel as sym- 
bolical; they have a doctrinal, not a factual value. Our Modernist 
is apprehensive of calling them miracles. They are seven “signs,” 
of which three are common to John and the Synoptists. The first, 
the cure of the ruler’s son, is “transformed almost beyond recogni- 
tion’ ; and cannot, therefore, be looked upon as fact-narrative. The 
second and third, the walking on the waters and the multiplication of 
the loaves, are only types and not at all the narratives of events that 
really took place. 

The four purely Johannine signs are interpreted by von Hiigel as 
“profoundly symbolical.” He deigns to admit that the cures of the 
paralytic® and of the man born blind® “are based upon actual occur- 
rences”; yet here they do but picture our Lord’s spiritual work in 





73 July 1907. Cf. Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1907, vol. 40, pp. 470 ff. 
8 John 5:1-6. 
9 John 9:1-34, 
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the human soul achieved through Christian history.” These mira- 
cles are not meant to be recorded as facts, which form part of the 
cumulative evidence in proof of the truth of the Messianic claims of 
Jesus. They only foreshadow the effects of the Christ-values in the 
experience of the Christian conscience. 


3. By aSymbolic Interpretation of the Raising of Lazarus. What 
about the raising of Lazarus? Did that really take place? Our 
Lord said that Lazarus was taken ill “for God’s glory, that the Son 
of Man might be glorified thereby.”?° He later assured the Apostles 
that the sick man had died. He was glad that His absence would 
occasion a miracle, a new motive of credibility for them. And just 
before the resuscitation of the dead friend, He thanked the Heavenly 
Father for the Divine power about to be used; and assigned the 
motive of that use: “That they may believe that thou hast sent me.’ 
The facts of this narrative are clear; the Messianic purpose of the 
miracle is undoubted. And yet von Hugel writes: 


The raising of Lazarus, in appearance a massive, definitely localized historical 
fact, requires a similar interpretation, unless we would, in favor of the direct 
historicity of a story peculiar to a profoundly allegorical treatise, ruin the 
historical trustworthiness of the largely historical Synoptists in precisely their 
most complete and verisimilar part. 


The Synoptists make no mention of Lazariis. But they would 
have made such mention, if he had been fully raised from the dead. 
Hence he never was raised from the dead. To say so would be to 
“ruin the historical trustworthiness of the largely historical Synop- 
tists.’ So argues von Higel. His minor is utterly gratuitous. It 
tells us merely what Matthew should have written, had he been led 
by von Higel instead of having been inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

Having done with the historical worth of the Fourth Gospel, von 
Higel continues: 


The book’s method and form are pervadingly allegorical; its instinct and 
aim are profoundly mystical. . .. The fourth Gospel is the noblest instance of 
this kind of literature (the allegorical), of which the truth depends not on the 
factual accuracy of the symbolizing appearances, but on the truth of the ideas 
and experiences thus symbolized. 


So we have, in the Fourth Gospel, very little of the Christ of 
history and very much of the Modernistic Christ of dogma. And 





10 John 11:4. 
11 John 11:15. 
12 John 11:41-42. 
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what is this Christ of.dogma? Symbolizing appearances and sym- 
bolized experience,—only this and nothing more! 

If all this Modernistic tomfoolery were Catholic, then Pius X,, 
the Holy Office, and the Biblical Commission would be found to 
have condemned Catholic doctrine. But since the wild vagaries of 
von Hiigel are plumb against the traditional Catholic interpretation 
of John, then why should either the Tablet or its correspondent be 
elated at the selection of the Baron by the Britannica as a represen- 
tative Catholic contributor to its columns? 


Von Htcert DEFEnps Lotsy. 


Much more could be written about von Higel’s article on Loisy, 
Suffice it to say that here, as elsewhere, the Baron is distinctly dis- 
loyal to the Church and to Pius X. Unless one knew the fact from 
the Tablet or from some other source, one would never take the fol- 
lowing as the view of a loyal Catholic: 


The Church policy, as old as the time of Constantine, to crush utterly the 
man who brings: more problems and pressure than the bulk of traditional Chris- 
tians can, at the time, either digest or resist with fair discrimination, seemed 
to the authorities the one means to save the very difficult situation. 


What arrant nonsense! Pius X. took the one means to save the 
Church from the baneful influence of a man, who sought to destroy 
the very fundamentals of Christianity, the while he professed to be 
a devoted son of Holy Mother the Church. The sequel shows how 
prudent the Pope was. Loisy in time threw off his mask ; and joined 
the blasphemous, eschatological school of Schweitzer, Johannes 
Weiss & Co. 

Why, Loisy is now become still more ruthless than either Harnack 
or Wellhausen in the futile effort to destroy the Church upbuilded 
upon the Rock by Jesus Christ. Here are his latest ramblings in the 
theory of the evolution of the Christian conscience. Not only is 
Christianity merely a mystery-religion in such elements as Baptism 
and the Eucharist, but it is a poorly trumped-up thing. Paul, its 
central figure, had a very poor equipment for so great an undertak- 
ing. He had studied neither Greek philosophy nor heathen cults. 
He was below the stature of the scientific men of our day. “II 
n’avait pas la mentalité d’un docteur allemand de notre temps.” 


18 Cf. Hibbert Journal, vol. X, pp. 45-64. 
14 Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuse, N. S., ii, pp. 585-589. 
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And as for Jesus, from whom this evolution of the Christian con- 
science took its start, He was worse than a visionary ; He was insane! 
Only by the theory of insanity can Loisy explain the words: “De- 
stroy this temple; and in three days I will build it up again.” He 
really said these strange words. There was a real trial of Jesus on 
this very account. He was found guilty. Thereafter the purely ficti- 
tious trial, whereof the Synoptics are evidence, was evolved in the 
Christian conscience. The details, which include the trial by night 
in the house of Caiphas, are a later accretion to the Gospel story. In 
this wise Loisy robs Jesus not only of His Divinity, but of all human 
qualities that inspire our reverence, admiration and respect.1® Such 
a caricature of the Christ is, in very truth, more “than the bulk of 
traditional Christians can digest.” Any attempted digestion of 
Loisy’s eschatological Christology would cause in the Christian con- 
science such acute indigestion as to be fatal to Catholic faith. 


Von HUGEL MALIGNs THE BIBLICAL COMMISSION 


What defense has von Higel for this unscientific departure from 
the normative legislation of the Biblical Commission? Only a 
sweeping statement, which reveals his own ignorance: 


The Biblical Commission, soon enlarged so as to swamp the original critical 
members, and which had become the simple mouthpiece of its presiding cardinals, 
issued two decrees. 


Strange language from one, whom the Tablet leads its readers to 
rate as a sincere Catholic! Strange ignorance in one, who poses as 


a scientific scholar! A glance at the Gerarchia Cattolica for 1911 








would have shown von Hiigel,—and the editorial staff of the Tablet, 
—that the Biblical Commission was that year made up of only three 
members: Cardinals Rampolla, Merry del Val and Vives y Tuto. 
Who are the swamped members? None of these cardinals has ever 
been accused of being “critical” in matters Biblical. 

The Baron likely refers to the forty-two consultors. Even this 
reference is unscholarly. Only Father Lagrange, O.P., among all 
the consultors of the Biblical Commission, has noticeably favored 
the findings of higher criticism in Bible study. And it were most 
unhappy to speak of this great scholar as having been swamped. 





15 John 2:19. 
16 Cf. our “Christological Errors,” Ecclesiastical Review, December 1913, p. 748. 
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He has, indeed, pioneered, and received such wounds as are almost 
inevitably incidental to pioneering; but his devoted loyalty to the 
decisions of the Holy See shows a Catholic spirit, which Baron 
von Higel utterly lacks. 

The Baron seems to think that the swamped consultors have a 
deliberative vote. He is wrong. They have no vote. They are 
not on the Commission at all. They are simply consulted by the 
cardinals, whose duty it is to see that men like Loisy do not harm 
the deposit of faith by their pseudo-critical spirit. The Biblical 
Commission looks on the Bible first and foremost from the stand- 
point of faith, and not from the hazy outlook of philology. The 
consultors, at request, bring forward the philological, historical, 
critical, and other arguments for and against an issue. The Com- 
mission examines these arguments; and always gives its decision 
according to the analogy of the faith, which it is their bounded 
duty to keep free from harm. 


Articles, recommended to the laity as the writings of a Catholic 
upon Biblical subjects, should be such as would receive the Jm- 
primatur of a bishop, were they presented to him for censorship; 
they should be such as would certainly escape censure by the Con- 
gregation of the Index. The articles of Baron von Hiugel, which 
the Tablet lists as written by a Catholic for the Britannica, would 
scarcely receive any bishop’s Jmprimatur; nor, if so approved, 
would they be likely to escape the watchful eye of the Holy Office. 
For they have not been written in the loyal spirit of a sincere 
Catholic; nor are they in harmony with the normative legislations 
of the Holy See on the important subject of the Gospels.!* 





17Cf. our “A Catholic Contributor to the Encyclopedia arteneion," Eccle- 
siastical Review, January 1912, pp. 101 ff. 




















IS THE MOTU PROPRIO PRACTICABLE? 
By the Rev. CLEMENT Donovan, O.P. 
(Concluded ) 


Regarding the use of instruments other than the organ, the ency- 
clical says: “In some special cases, within due limits and with the 
proper precautions, other instruments may be allowed, but never 
without the special permission of the Ordinary, according to the 
prescriptions of the Caeremoniale Episcoporum.” It states also 
that, “the employment of the piano is forbidden in church, as is 
also that of noisy or frivolous instruments such as drums, cymbals, 
bells and the like.” Yet I know of at least one instance where they 
boast of living in accord with the Motu Proprio and on great feasts 
the congregation are startled by the crash of cymbals, the playing 
of bells, the rumble of drums, and the blasts of cornets. Moreover, 
in this and other instances I know, it is very doubtful as to whether 
the Ordinary’s permission has been obtained. But even when he 
does grant permission to use, on special occasions, instruments other 
than the organ, it must be understood that stringed instruments are 
meant, and “only in a special case * * * will it be permissible 
to admit a number of wind instruments, limited, judicious, and pro- 
portioned to the size of the place—provided the composition and 
accompaniment to be executed be written in a grave and suitable 
style, and similar in all respects to that proper to the organ. “In 
fact all the music rendered by the organ or other instruments” must 
participate in all the qualities proper to sacred music as above enum- 
erated.” It is not for entertainment but for devotion. It is not 
for vain display but for Divine worship. Pastors must remind or- 
ganists that they are not performing at a “movie.’ The spirit of 
religion, which for us centers about the Blessed Sacrament, must 
determine the character of the music in church. 

As there is a time for speech, so there is a time for silence. It 
is because the choir is reflecting the age instead of the age reflecting 
the choir, that we feel that there must be always “something do- 
ing’—if you will pardon a colloquial phrase! We forget that music 


is used in church not as an end in itself, not as a means of diversion, 
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but as an integral part of the liturgy, which means it is an act of 
worship, a prayer. Now prayer is not exclusively vocal. The very 
best kind of prayer is mental. It is, it seems, to give us an oppor- 
tunity to engage in the latter, as well as to fill us with the spirit of the 
various seasons of the liturgical year, that the Church prescribes 
that on the Sundays of Advent and Lent, Gaudete and Laetare 
Sundays excepted, and during the ferial Masses of these seasons 
the organ should not be used. The regulation holds good also for 
Requiem Masses. In cases of necessity, however, the use of the 
organ as accompaniment is tolerated; but when the chant stops, 
the organ should stop. What is of still greater importance is that 
the organ must not be played during the Preface and Pater noster 
(S. R. C. 4009 and Motu Proprio). No priest is empowered to 
order an organist to violate this rule. Vanity sometimes prompts 
him to do so. In other cases his imagined helplessness without the 
organ moves him to ask for accompaniment. But this latter type 
is not the kind who can profit by this help. So there is no excuse 
for the continuance of this abuse. In fact, there is no excuse for 
the continuance of any of the other abuses regarding Church music, 
if we keep in mind why the Church permits music in the liturgy and 
if we earnestly strive to follow the ordinances in the matter. 

The fundamental reason why Church music reform has not been 
more prevalent is because we have not tried. It is, as Pius X. said, 
because of the “many prejudices in the matter so lightly introduced 
and so tenaciously maintained even among responsible and pious 
persons.” And we are prejudiced because modern music has col- 
ered our minds, and worldly ideas warped our judgment. Obedi- 
ence, in the spirit of religion, would save those of us who lack taste. 
But taste must be developed. This is the result of education. If 
we want solid, lasting reform, we must educate our people, and still 
more our priests, since they are the guides of the people. 

In this matter of reform we can follow no better plan than that 
urged by Pius X. in the Motu Proprio. This document decrees 
that every diocese institute a “special Commission composed of per- 
sons really competent in sacred music” to censor not only the type 
of music but its execution. Every diocese has this Commission, 
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but are its members “really competent”? And are they fulfilling 
the obligations which their office imposes? 

The next step is to have the Gregorian chant “cultivated by all 
with diligence and love” in all eclesiastical institutions. “In the 
ordinary lessons of Liturgy, Moral Theology and Canon Law given 
to the students of theology, let care be taken to touch on those points 
which regard more directly the principles and laws of sacred music, 
and let an attempt be made to complete the doctrine with some 
particular instruction in the aesthetic side of the sacred art, so that 
the clerics may not leave the seminary ignorant of all these notions, 
necessary as they are for complete ecclesiastical culture.” This latter 
suggestion of the late Holy Father will be admirably carried out 
in the formation of the Scholae Cantorum for the study of good 
liturgical music. At least the most prominent of our seminaries 
have excellent ones. If we could be sure that their advantages made 
a lasting impression on the students, this would surely be an encour- 
aging sign. For with the clergy educated properly along these lines, 
the faithful must be so eventually. 

Nevertheless the people too should be instructed, especially chil- 
dren, since these are to make up our future congregations and our 
priesthood. Pius X. said: “It is not difficult for a zealous clergy 
to institute such Scholae even in the minor and country churches— 
nay, in them they will find a very easy means for gathering around 
them both the children and the adults, to their own profit and the 

edification of the people.” - In this the Ward Method of teaching . 
music is most strongly recommended to all who have the training 
of children in hand. It is an exceptionaly clear, logical, and compre- 
hensive method of instruction. It is so simple that even the non- 
musician can teach it. In some respects it is novel, if we are to take 
the ordinary lifeless systems as criterions. But it is adapted to child 
psychology, in accordance with the principles underlying the whole 
system of normal training now being taught at the Catholic Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Shields. The results speak for 
themselves. And in a pragmatic age, this seems to be the apodictical 
argument! But it demands consideration because of its simplicity, 
its sound, rudimentary and at the same time comprehensive train- 
ing, its wonderful development of sight-reading, the excellent taste 
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it fosters, and the solid foundation it lays for the study of liturgical 
music, which is its aim and crowning glory. When one hears the 
thousands of children already under its sway, and when one pene- 
trates to the principles underlying the whole method, he devoutly 
wishes that not only our Catholic children but the whole American 
nation might become students of it. 

More than one person, and almost always priests, has told me 
that to get our American people to sing the chant and take an active 
part in the liturgy is an impossibility. This is a calumny of our 
people. The International Gregorian Congress was an effective 
refutation of it. The people are going to remain indifferent, or 
even antagonistic to it just as long as the priests do. And until 
the latter make a real effort to put the reform into execution, how 
can they truthfully say its realization is a dream? One pastor, who 
had convinced himself it was, at the end of a rehearsal of the people 
taking part in the Gregorian Congress, rose spontaneously and said 
that now he realized it was no dream, but was most practicable. 
When we begin to trust the wisdom of those whom God has seen 
fit to place over us, we shall begin to make home headway. 

Unfortunately we find men of the type of priest who, when on one 
St. Patrick’s day he was reminded that he could not wear green 
vestments, asked: “Who said so?” “The rubrics say so,” was the 
answer. Then the pastor retorted: “Young man, I’m the rubrics 
around here!” Did Pius X. have him in mind when he said that 
“it was not difficult for a zealous clergy” to take intelligent means 
to bring about reform? 

In addition to the parish scholae, he said: “Let efforts be made 
to support and promote in the best way possible, the higher schools 
of sacred music where these already exist, and to help in founding 
them where they do not. It is of the utmost importance that the 
Church herself provide for the instruction of its masters, organists, 
and singers, according to the true principles of sacred art.” This 
is a point to which we have paid too little attention. The Catholic 
Church is the only church with its own real Church music. Yet 
it is no exaggeration to say that in no church are poor choirs so com- 
mon. We cannot enter into all the reasons—some of them just— 
here. One of them, however, is because the parish is poor: when it 
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comes to supporting the choir. Just as in our schools we have time 
for everything but music, so in our churches we have money for 
everything but choirs. In this regard, not so many months ago a 
pastor was urging an eminent organist to give up his several- 
thousand-dollars-a-year position in the business world to take charge 
of his choir at seven hundred dollars a year. This organist, who 
had worked intelligently and zealously for several years, after the 
completion of his studies and concert work in Europe, solely out of 
devotion to the cause of the liturgy, has a wife and four children. 
He said to the pastor: “Father, can you live on seven hundred dol- 
lars a year?” “No, I cannot,” he was frank enough to confess. 
“Well, then,” asked the young man, “how do you expect me to keep 
myself and family on seven hundred a year?” 

It is because of this poverty that our choirs set such a low stand- 
ard. Tose really capable to do the work cannot live on the pit- 
tance offered for their services. And so we take any one who can 
play a chord or a scale and permit her—usually !—to direct the des- 
tiny of the ecclesiastical choir. To this incompetent individual the 
pastor leaves everything—the choice of music, what is to be sung 
and what is not. It is the same with the singers; any one who has, 

_or thinks he or she has, a voice is welcomed. As the ladies are 
usually anxious to be heard, and as they are the more faithful in 
attendance at rehearsals, the men are permitted to imagine that they 
are not wanted. In most cases not the least effort is made to get 
them. As for the boys, where there is a parish school, there is no 
reason why there cannot be a boys’ choir organized. These matters 
are “not difficult for a zealous clergy,” the Holy Father reminds us. 

No one questions, however, that the only sure way to reform is 
by the education of all our children in the music of the Church. 
Our priests are prejudiced and even ignorant in the matter because 
as children and throughout their student days they were brought 
up in the atmosphere created by cheap, or at most profane, music. 
People who have no literary education prefer Laura Jean Libbey 
to Shakespeare. The uncultured prefer a one-step by Irving Berlin 

to a sonata by Beethoven. So, too, do those uneducated in liturgy, 

and lacking the taste which the study of the true and beautiful in 
music develops, prefer the ephemeral music of the moderns to the 
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spiritual profundity of real Church music. Education alone develops 
appreciation of the higher things in life. Our Catholic people, be- 
ginning in their childhood, must yet be led by education to the 
heights of the liturgy, whence.one’s soul is stirred to its depths by 
the vision of the True and Beautiful. 

Obviously for the unified Church this education should be uni- 
form. One of the means of obtaining uniform perfection in taste 
and execution is to have “the higher schools of sacred music” rec- 
ommended by Pius X. Every diocese should have a school of 
sacred music on the plan of the Pontifical Institute in Rome. The 
teachers at these schools should be capable, and trained along lines 
approved by recognized authorities in the matter. With the Catholic 
University as the center of Catholic education here, it should be the 
center in this, too. To these schools with some such center, the 
pastors should send every one who aspires either to be a church 
organist or singer. The teachers in these schools should have certi- 
ficates from the central one. And pastors should engage no one 
for their choirs unless he can offer a certificate from the diocesan 
school. When the hierarchy, aided by the pastors, inaugurate some 
such system, we can rest assured that reform will not be long in 
accomplishment. We shall have set a high standard and will de- 
mand that only those who live up to it be admitted into our choirs, 

Until such a plan is worked out, however, why not take advan- 
tage of the various summer and other courses now given in a few 
centers in this country? Fortunately the Sisterhoods are interested 
and earnest in this regard. It is to be hoped that the clergy will 
imitate them. Because until they do, the work of the Sisters and 
the laity is going to be hampered. Repeatedly, while giving courses 
myself, when I have urged that every parish choir, every school 
become a center of liturgical education, my auditors have cried out: 
“But, Father, the pastors won't let us!” Why not? 

The answer the pastors give is that the Motu Proprio cannot be 
carried out. Have they tried to carry it out? Is not their 
attitude too often the result of vitiated taste and indifference? 
Just ordinary good taste, however, a sense of the fitness of 
things should tell a pastor that the choirs are not what they should 
be. Anyone who can kneel patiently in the presence of the Blessed 
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Sacrament and tolerate the present abuses is weak of faith. The 
echoes of the concert-hall can never harmonize with the tinkle of 
the Sanctus bell. Furthermore, a zealous priest will see that no 
attempt is made to harmonize them. He will censor the music and 
govern his choir in much the same way that he corrects and calls 
upon his altar boys. The choir really belongs to the sanctuary, 
any way. The fact that circumstances sometimes require the choir 
to be in a loft in the back of church does not change the liturgical 
idea of the choir. Pastors should keep this in mind. 

I have been told of a pastor who was one day preparing to say 
a Requiem Mass, when the rubrics forbade it. An assistant had 
the hardihood to call his attention to the matter, saying: “Father, 
you can’t say a Requiem to-day.” The pastor looked at him quizzi- 
cally and said: “I can’t eh? Watch me!” 

This has been the general attitude towards the prescriptions of 
the Motu Proprio too. Where there has not been culpable ignor- 
ance, there has been indifference—which is a very mild term for 
the reality! Perhaps this attitude is due to the contention that ec- 
clesiastical laws apply everywhere else but in the United States. 
Conditions are so different here than in the rest of the world that 
surely the Holy Father never intended that we should apply the 
law here! Whatever the explanation, the Motu Proprio, and other 
legislation of far more importance, will remain impracticable as long 
as the “Watch me” attitude continues. So long as no real efforts, 
intelligent efforts, are made by those in authority to enforce the 
law, of course it will remain a pleasant dream. 

All dreams remain dreams until by earnest endeavor we material- 
ize them. Pius X.’s dream of twentieth century congregational 
participation in the liturgy with the fervor which was that of the 
early Christians is going to remain a dream as long as we sit back 
and pass the definitive judgment on it—‘“It cannot be done!” On 
the contrary, just as soon as we roll up our sleeves and set to work 
in an earnest, systematic manner, we shall find it most practicable. 
Let us keep the slogan, “Watch me.” But instead of it signifying 
self-imposed authority, let it be the symbol of our obedience to 
Christ’s Vicar. He begged that all, choristers, clerics of all kinds, 
pastors, Ordinaries, “favor with all zeal these prudent reforms, long 
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desired and demanded with united voice by all, so that the author- 
ity of the Church, which herself has repeatedly proposed them, and 
now inculcates them, may not fall into contempt.” Let our response 
be an earnest and determined, “Watch me!” 

















‘THE STORY OF SHORTER WORKING HOURS 
By the Rev. JosepH Huss ein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Associate Editor of “America” 


Among the primary conditions of work that must be secured for 
the laborer are evidently the precautions necessary for life and limb. 
Most important of all are the safeguards required for his moral and 
spiritual welfare. The obligation of all these rests upon the em- 
ployer. But of the most far-reaching consequence is the reasonable 
regulation of the hours of labor. Fatigue is the great cause of 
accidents. Undue physical strain, through long periods of work, 
is likely to reflect itself in moral relaxations. Mental improvement, 
in fine, is impossible where the laborer is overworked. The 
question of the hours of labor, therefore, reaches from the physical 
level of his work up into the mental sphere, and still higher into 
the moral and religious life. Its influence extends not merely to 
the individual, but to his home and all his surroundings, and no 
less to the community itself in which he lives. 


But it is not merely a question of the length of labor hours that 
faces us here. The scholar in his library, the artist in his studio, 
the mother in her home, the minister of God in the circuit of his 
religious duties, may work through far longer hours than the laborer 
in his industry. But the interest that enables the former to assume 
tasks which not seldom seem beyond the possibility of human en- 
durance are wanting to the modern toiler. Specialization of labor 
functions has too often reduced him to a mere slave of the machine. 
He rarely is granted the joy of the medieval worker who wrought 
with an artist’s soul and could look with an artist’s delight upon 
the finished product of his brains and hands. 


What absorbing interest can that man take in his labor whose 
daily task is merely the monotonous reiteration of the same motions, 
in the same daily performance, of the same one-twentieth part, of 
the same tedious process required in the manufacture of a pin? 
Yet it is precisely the interest we take in our work that shortens 
hours, lessens fatigue, and sets wings to the glowing feet of time. 
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In medieval days the eight-hour day for labor was well known, 
and shorter hours even were observed in trying occupations. But 
what must be specially noted here is the fact that the work of the 
married craftsman was—with the obvious exception of certain 
employments—usually performed in his own house. He beheld 
his children playing about him and might hear his wife, it may be, 
singing at her spindle in an open room beyond. It mattered little to 
him then if, with proper intermissions, he worked from sunrise until 
sundown. There was joy and merriment in life, sanctified by re- 
ligion. 

In our own day, amid the strain and stress of factory life, the 
greatest need of the laborer, after a living wage, is sufficient leisure, 
such as accords with the needs of production, and is adequate 
for a human and Christian life. Production must not deprive him 
of the joy and comfort of the hours that should normally be spent 
in a happy family circle. 

Labor is not the end of his being as profits are not the purpose 


for which the captain of industry exists. Both were made to, 
glorify God and to save their souls. Labor and profits can legiti- _ 


mately have but one ultimate end, and that is to serve this Divine 


purpose. These facts, on whose practical recognition alone a last- ° 


ing social peace can be constructed, were utterly ignored by the 
new industrialism which followed upon the Reformation, after the 
authority of the Church had been rejected. Hence the unnaturally 
long hours to which labor was subjected under the factory system 
which placed upon human beings a mental and physical strain far 
different from anything experienced under the old gild order. 
During the worst days of the new liberalistic capitalism that then 
sprang into being, the godless system of laissez faire, even tender 
children were forced to labor, not seldom under the lash, from 
fourteen to sixteen hours in the English mines. The American 
canneries and the clothing trades were perhaps as notorious for 
their merciless treatment of women and children as similar sweated 
industries in European countries. In Germany a trade law was 
enacted in 1869 which was meant to restrict the work of boys to 
ten hours a day, but failed to be enforced. Far in advance of his 
time Bishop Ketteler bravely fought to have this minimum legally 
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applied to all workers. “The workman cannot be kept going day 
and night, like a machine,” he protested, “but for all this the im- 
possible is expected of him.” 

The capitalism of his day, ignoring the dignity of man, and 
falling back upon the principles of its liberalistic political economy, 
naturally sought to reduce wages to the minimum required for 
human existence, and on the other hand to prolong hours to the 
maximum possible for human endurance. To this evil was added 
the still more dreadful abuse of Sunday labor. 


France and Switzerland appear to have led the way in introducing 
restricted maximum hours in modern times. Ten hours for Paris 
and eleven hours for the provinces was the prescription made in 
1848. But these hours were again lengthened. In 1885 Austria 
prescribed an eleven-hour day for industries and a ten-hour day for 
the mines. Both England and Bavaria introduced the eight-hour 
day for miners in 1908. Australia and New Zealand took a lead- 
ing part in the application of legal time-measures, and the United 
States was a pioneer in the wide diffusion of the eight-hour move- 
ment. Yet we must remember that during the first decade of the 
twentieth century even the ten-hour day was still regarded as an ex- 
periment, and Professor H. Herkner thus summed up the result 
of the psychologic and physiologic researches made at the time: 


If in work which is influenced half-way by the personality of the workman 
the ten-hour limit is exceeded, either the employer suffers from the labor not 
being sufficiently intensive or the workman from over-fatigue. A diminution 
of the time of labor to ten hours, therefore, will, as a rule, not only have no 
— effect upon economic interests, but will in many cases even promote 

em. 


To this all scientific experts would heartily subscribe. The con- 
sensus of opinion doubtless is to-day that in occupations implying 
continuous and strenuous labor more than eight hours of work are 
an economic waste. Great Britain itself, after careful investigations 
into the effects of longer hours on its munitions workers during 
the World War, finally came to the conclusion that greater efficiency 
was obtained through the eight-hour than the ten-hour system, and 
acted accordingly. The War Labor Board of the United States in 
practice subscribed to this same conclusion. The movement for the 
eight-hour day, in fact, gained its greatest impetus during the war. 
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With the present shortening of the length of the labor day we 
may be somewhat surprised to learn that in the United States, as 
late as 1909—according to the Census of Manufacturers taken that 
year—only 7.9 per cent. out of 6,615,046 wage-earners were em- 
ployed in establishments where the eight-hour day prevailed. Or- 
dinarily the hours were from fifty-four to sixty weekly. There 
were 344,011 who worked between sixty and seventy-two hours 
weekly; 116,083 for whom the seventy-two-hour week prevailed; 
and 114,118 who were employed for even longer periods. Among 
the industries exacting more than seventy-two hours a week from 
several thousand of their employees we may here especially men- 
tion: “beet sugar, cement, chemical, glucose, sugar and molasses 
factories, coke works, gas plants, the manufacture of ice and lime, 
petroleum refineries, blast furnaces and rolling mills.” 


We have thus briefly traced the progress of the movement for 
shorter hours down to our own times. The following article will 
deal with the present aspect of the situation. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


Disparity of Worship and Non-Catholic Marriage 
By the Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


Case.—James and Martha, Catholics, come to their parish priest 
parties valid? 


Question 1. Are marriages between baptized and unbaptized 
to get married. James is a recent convert from Lutheranism, in 
which sect he was baptized. He was received into the Church in 
1919. In October, 1917, he had married Gladys, a non-baptized 
person, who divorced him after a few months and who is still 
living. 

Question 2. Was the marriage of James and Gladys valid? 

Solution 1. Marriage between a baptized person and one un- 
baptized is invalid without a dispensation whenever the baptized 
person receives baptism in the Catholic Church or was converted to 
the Catholic religion after baptism. Formerly the impediment of 
disparity of worship nullified marriage between the unbaptized and 
all baptized persons, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. But the 
new Code of Canon Law has restricted this impediment to cases 
in which the baptized party is a Catholic either by baptism or by 
conversion. Canon 1070, No. 1, states: ‘“‘A marriage is void if con- 
tracted by a non-baptized person with one baptized in the Catholic 
Church or converted to the same from heresy or schism.” No men- 
tion is made of any impediment of disparity of worship when the 
baptized party is and has always been a non-Catholic. On the con- 
trary the impediment between baptized and unbaptized persons is 
expressly limited to those cases in which the baptized person has 
been admitted to the Catholic Church through Catholic baptism or 
through conversion. Nearly all authorities agree, therefore, that 
the Code has introduced here a change in the former discipline, and 
that the old impediment of disparity of cult in non-Catholic mar- 
riages has been abrogated. As baptism is not as carefully attended 
to by Protestants as formerly, this change will prevent many invalid 
marriages. It will likewise put an end to the matrimonial entan- 
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glements that often arose when a person invalidly married on ac- 
count of disparity of worship wished to be received into the Church, 

2. The marriage between James and Gladys occurred seven 
months before the new Code went into effect. At that time the 
impediment of disparity of worship still affected non-Catholic mar- 
riages. Hence the parties contracted marriage invalidly. The com- 
mission for the interpretation of the Code decided that marriages 
void by reason of impediments now abrogated by the Code have not 
been made valid by the mere promulgation of the Code but stand 
in need of revalidation. The marriage of James and Gladys was 
not revalidated; on the contrary the parties separated after a few 
months, even before the Code went into force. No bond of mar- 
riage to Gladys hinders James from marrying Martha. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 
By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 
THE SPIRIT OF EASTER IN THE LITURGY 


1. During the season of Christmas, Holy Church is on her 
knees before the manager-throne of the new-born King of the 
world. The joy of long cherished hopes realized at last, takes the 
place of the yearning sighs of Advent. Lovingly the Liturgy 
watches, like a fond parent, every phase of the divine Childhood. 
With the simple shepherdmen we greet the divine Babe on Christmas 
morning. With the wise men, who came from afar, we offer gifts 
of which their offerings were but the prophetic symbols. Our 
hearts thrill with gladness when the sweet and life-giving name of 
Jesus is bestowed upon the Son of holy Mary, with those ritual 
observances which caused the first shedding of His most precious 
Blood. We go up to the Temple with Joseph and Mary, and join 
in the gladsome canticle of Simeon, even though his prophetic tongue 
warns the anxious Mother that this Child will prove a stumbling 
block to many, and that a sword shall pierce her own soul. 

The Lenten season witnesses the public career of Our Lord. The 
Spirit of the Lord is now upon Him; He hath anointed Him, to 
preach to the poor the glad tidings. He goes out into the highways 
and by-ways of Judea and Galilee, and whithersoever He wends 
His steps, He goes by doing good. The envy and hatred of His 
enemies triumph at last—for a time—and the cross and the tomb 
are the end of the visible mission of the Saviour of the world. But 
the tomb cannot retain the Author of life: on the third day He rises 
again, even as the Scriptures had foretold and as He Himself pub- 
licly and repeatedly asserted. 

Thus Easter day is the final consummation of the work of the 
Redemption. All else would have been of no advantage to man, for 
if death had succeeded in holding its captive, Jesus would have 
proved but a mere man—one more in the long list of men who have 
arisen in the course of the ages, who unfolded glowing prospects 
before the hungry eyes of men, only to deceive them in the end, 
as fevered travellers are deluded by the mirage of cool fountains 
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and flowing rivers, the while they are perishing among the sands of 
a waterless waste. Not such was Christ Jesus, who was indeed 
“made of the seed of David, according to the flesh” but proved to 
be the Son of the Most High, “in power, according to the spirit of 
sanctification” ; but above all “by the resurrection from the dead” 
(Rom., i, 3, 5). 

The Resurrection of Our Lord from the dead is the foundation 
of our faith. Take away that grand truth and you destroy Christi- 
anity. “If Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain” (1 Cor., xv, 14). The clear mind of 
the Apostle distinctly perceives the vital connection between the 
Resurrection and the Divinity of Christ. Nor is he slow in drawing 
the practical conclusion that would follow upon the negation of the 
Resurrection. “If Christ be not risen again ... you are yet in your 
sins,’ and then “they also that are fallen asleep, are perished” 
(Ibid., 17, 18). Our condition would be without hope—the pres- 
ent an intolerable burden, the future a blank, if not eternal dark- 
ness: “if in this life only we have hope in Christ we are of all 
men most miserable” (Ibid., 19). 

But Christ is risen from the dead, the first fruits of them that 
sleep the sleep of death. This triumphant proclamation of the 
Apostle resounds again and again in the liturgical compositions of 
Eastertide. It is like a thread of gold in some precious piece of 
embroidery—it gives to the Office of Paschal time a distinctive 
character, a beauty and radiance all its own. 

2. Historically Easter day and Eastertide are as old as the church. 
Easter is the one feast, together with that of Pentecost, without 
which the Church’s life would be like the year with the Spring left 
out. Our Lord rose from the dead in the early hours of what was, 
for the Jews, the first day of the week. Now just as the Old Law 
has yielded place to the New, the shadow to the noon-day light, so 
has the Sabbath been superseded by the Sunday, the Lord’s own 
day. Una Sabbati, the first day of the week, is the day set apart 
by the Apostles as the holy day of the New Law. The solemn as- 
semblies of the faithful take place on that day (Cf. Acts, vii, 20; 
1 Cor., xvl, 2, etc.). St. John’s apocalyptic vision begins on the 
same day: “I John... was in the spirit, on the Lord’s day” 
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(Apoc., i, 9, 10). Thus the Sunday and the celebration of the 
Resurrection of the Master are blended in one solemnity from the 
very beginning of the Church. The first day of the week was 
called “the Lord’s day,’’ Dominica dies—precisely because it has 
been rendered for ever sacred by the greatest of mysteries. The 
Apostles were chosen by Christ to be His witnesses, above all to be 
the witnesses to His glorious Resurrection, as St. Peter points out 
at the election of St. Matthias: “Of these men who have companied 
with us all the time that the Lord Jesus came in and went out 
amongst us . . . one of these must be made a witness with us of 
his resurrection’ (Acts, i, 21, 22). In its own way our Sunday 
also is a witness, until the end of time, that “He rose again on the 
third day.” 

3. The liturgy of Easter day, of Easter week, in fact of the 
whole of what is called Paschal time, is exceedingly rich. Even if 
we confine our attention to the Masses of this most joyful period 
of the ecclesiastical year, we have an inexhaustible fountain of 
spiritual delight and refreshment. The keynote of all the prayers, 
hymns and readings of this season is, on the one hand, insistence on 
the fact of Christ’s bodily resurrection from the tomb, and, on the 
other, our own spiritual resurrection from the death of sin, as sym- 
bolized, and effected, by Our Lord’s triumph over death. Hence 
also we find from the beginning of ecclesiastical history that the 
solemnity of Easter was set apart as the day on which Baptism was 
administered, at least to adults, and to those children whose spiritual 
regeneration could with safety be delayed until the holy night which 
ushers in the triumph of the Saviour. Impossible to understand the 
liturgy of these days if this thought is not steadily borne in mind. 
The Church is ever thinking of the young flock of her new-born 
children, arrayed in shining white, the fit symbol of that purity and 
innocence which renders them the objects of divine complacency. 

On Easter day itself the Mass begins with the cry of victory of 
the divine Conqueror: Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum. A living 
body must have a living head. A tomb cannot be the foundation of 
a temple whose stones are the living, quivering souls of men. 
Adhuc tecum sum. Yes, the living, risen Christ is ever with, and 
in, His Church, until the consummation of the world. The gospel 
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gives us St. Mark’s account of the great events which have made of 
“the first day of the week” the most important date of all the weeks 
and years of history. In the epistle St. Paul points out that the 
bodily Resurrection of Our Lord is to us a cause and motive for 
spiritual and inner renewal: “purge out the old leaven, that you may 
be a new paste . . . for Christ our pasch is sacrificed . . . let us 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” 

In the Masses of the Octave we get yet further accounts of the 
occurrences which took place on the first Easter day. The epistles 
are in the main from the Acts, and all aim at showing the capital 
importance of the fact of the Resurrection, in as much as it is the 
supreme proof of the divinity of Our Lord. The Gospel accounts 
of Our Lord’s various manifestations to His followers show Him 
to be identical with the gentle Jesus they had known and loved all 
the time, but they also exhibit Him in a new light and in a different 
state. He is not always with them; His manifestations are as sud- 
den as His disappearance. - The liturgy enables us to go through 
the whole gamut of emotions which must have made of those forty 
days a foretaste of heaven for the Apostles and disciples of Christ. 

The characteristic note of Eastertide is joy, signified outwardly 
by the white vestments worn during this period. Even the feasts 
of the Saints that occur at this time are marked by a special bright- 
ness. The feasts of the Apostles and Martyrs are distinguished by 
a special office, all redolent of gladness. “It is meet and just,” says 
St. Augustine, “that we share our joy with the Martyrs, and that 
we announce the glory of the Resurrection of the Lord to those 
who were sharers in His Passion” (2nd Noct. Commun. Martyr. 
Temp. Pasch.) 

The joy that fills the heart of Holy Church vents itself in the oft 
recurring cry “Alleluia”! Allelulia is a word full of mysterious 
significance; it is a word, scarcely belonging to this world, which 
the Church has, so to speak, overheard whilst listening from afar 
off to the hymns and songs that fill the heavenly Jerusalem with 
joyful melodies: “Alleluia! salvation, and glory, and power is to 
our God. . . . And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of great thunders, 
saying: “Alleluia, for the Lord our God Almighty hath reigned” 
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(Apoc., xlx, 1,6). Our Alleluia is but the faint and distant echo of 
this heavenly paean of victory, yet is it in perfect unison with the 
praise that resounds through the spacious halls of eternity. 

The spiritual joy of the fifty days that follow upon Easter day is a 
counterpart of the forty days of fast and self-denial which we have 
imposed upon ourselves during Lent. Eastertide is a time of joy 
for all. “On this sacred day we must all rejoice,’ says St. Am- 
brose; “let none withhold from the common joy on account of his 
sins .. . for none need despair of pardon. If a robber merited 
Paradise, why should not a Christian merit forgiveness? And if 
the Lord is merciful to the one whilst He hangs on the cross, He will 
be more merciful to the Christian in the hour of His Resurrection. 

True, upon the third Sunday after Easter a certain note of sad- 
ness is struck by Our Lord’s warning that but “a little while, and 
now you shall not see me . . . because I go to the Father.” Yet 
is it only for a little while. If He leaves us for a time, it is only 
to prepare a place for us. “The little while,” says St. Augustine, “‘is 
the whole space in which the present time flits by. Modicum est 
totum hoc spatium quo praesens pervolat saeculum.” ‘The music of 
these fleet syllables aptly expresses the swift flight of time. After 
a little while we shall see Him again. “It is only a little while: then 
there will be nothing to wish for, nothing to ask, for there will be 
nothing to be desired, nothing to be sought.” This “little while” 
appears to us long, for it is even now: when it shall have passed, we 
shall realize how brief it has been. Let then our joy be not like 
that of the world . . . but let us rejoice in hope.” )Homil. III, 
Noct. Dom. III, p. Pack) 

Let our paschal joy be full, for it is a joy that comes from God, 
being one of the “fruits” of the Holy Ghost. The gladness that 
now fills our hearts will purify them and prepare them for the abid- 
ing joys of the everlasting Pasch, when the triumph of Christ’s 
Resurrection shall be completed by our own glorious resurrection 
and reunion with Him. In that spirit and in that hope Holy Church 
thus prays on the Saturday after Easter: “Vouchsafe, we beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, that having with reverent devotion kept this 
Easter festival, we may, through its joys, attain to everlasting hap- 
piness.” (Collect. Sabbat. in Alb.) 
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MANNER OF PROPOSING CANDIDATES FOR BISHOPRICS IN SCOTLAND 


The manner of proposing worthy priests for the episcopal office 
in the United States and in Canada has been so satisfactory that the 
Holy See wishes to introduce a similar system also in Scotland. The 
following shall therefore be the manner of pointing out to the Holy 
See priests considered worthy to be raised to the episcopal dignity: 

1. Every three years, at the time stated in following paragraphs, 
all bishops of Scotland shall meet. 

2. Every three years, from the year 1921, at the beginning of 
Lent, all suffragan bishops shall indicate to the archbishops of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh, or, in case of vacancy of that archdiocese, 
to the archbishop of Glasgow, the names of priests whom they think 
worthy to be promoted to the episcopal dignity. Also priests of 
another diocese or province may be proposed. Under grave obliga- 
tion it is demanded that those proposed are by personal and long 
acquaitance known to the one proposing them. The archbishop of 
Glasgow shall make known to the archbishop of St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh the names of those whom he thinks fit candidates. 

3. Together with the names information concerning age, birth 
place and actual residence and the principal office held by these 
priests shall, as far as possible, be given. 

4. The archbishop as well as the bishops shall, before proposing 
the names of worthy candidates, consult the canons of their re- 
spective dioceses, (a) by asking them individually about the candi- 
dates, imposing on them the grave obligation of observing secrecy 
concerning this matter; (b) the bishops shall not make known the 
answers received except, perhaps, in the meeting of the bishops. 

5. The bishops may inquire also of other prudent men among 
both the secular and regular clergy, especially the older and more 
discreet pastors, imposing the same conditions as in the questioning 

of the canons. 


6. The bishops shall not make known the names of candidates 
except to the archbishop to whom the names are to be given. 
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7. The archbishop shall make an alphabetical list of the names 
proposed by the bishops, together with those proposed by himself, 
and send this list to all the bishops in order that they may make in- 
vestigation concerning the candidates not personally known to 
them. 

8. This investigation must be conducted secretly. 

9. After Easter, on a day and at a place appointed by the arch- 
bishop, the bishops shall meet, but that meeting should be a quiet 
gathering. 

10. In the meeting, after invoking divine assistance, the arch- 
bishops and bishops shall take the oath on the Holy Gospels that 
they shall keep the secret. Then the rules for the proposing of can- 
didates are to be read. 

11. One of the bishops present is to be elected secretary of the 
meeting. 

12. Then follows discussion on the names of all those proposed 
so that the best and most worthy ones be chosen. No human con- 
siderations should enter into these discussions, and only the honor 
of God and the welfare of the Church shall guide the bishops. 

13. The candidates must be of mature age, not, however, too far 
advanced in years. They must have shown prudence in the exercise 
of their duties, be of profound and solid learning and devoted to the 
Holy See, eminent in virtue, endowed with administrative abilities, 
in order that they may be able to govern a diocese successfully in 
both spiritual and temporal affairs. 

14. After the discussions the vote is to be taken in the following 
manner : ! 

a) Those names on whom all the bishops are agreed that they 
should be taken off the list shall not be voted on. The others shall 
be voted on, no matter how acceptable they are. 

b) The alphabetical order shall be followed in voting on the vari- 
ous men proposed, which voting shall be secret. 

c) The archbishops and bishops shall use three different pebbles 
for the voting on each candidate: white, black and the third one of 
another color. White means approval, black rejection, the third 
pebble means abstaining from the vote. 

d) The Metropolitan first, then the archbishop of Glasgow and 
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the rest of the bishops shall secretly deposit one pebble into the ballot 
box or urn, voting according to their conscience. The other two 
pebbles they shall put into another box. 

e) When the voting on a candidate is done, the archbishop who 
presides, and the bishop who acts as secretary, shall before all the 
voters count the pebbles in the ballot box, note their color and make 
a record in writing of the vote. 

15. When the vote has been cast on all candidates, the bishops 
may, if they desire, or if one of them demands it, vote who of those 
who received all votes, or an equal number, is to be preferred. For 
this purpose each voter shall write the name of the one to be pre- 
ferred on a slip of paper and deposit it in the box. The ballots shall 
be counted in the same manner as the pebbles. 

16. Though the Holy See reserves to itself the right to inquire 
from the bishops and archbishops who of the approved candidates 
is more fit for any particular diocese, the bishops may at the meeting 
point out reasons why individual candidates are considered better 
qualified for particular dioceses. 

17. The secretary of the meeting is to make an exact report of 
the discussions on the various candidates, of the results of the argu- 
ments, and of the voting. 

18. The bishops shall not leave the meeting before the secretary 
has drawn up and read to them the report he has made of the pro- 
ceedings and obtained their approval. 

19. A copy of this report, signed by the archbishops, the secre- 
tary and the other bishops, is to be forwarded by the presiding arch- 
bishop in the safest possible manner to the Holy See. The original 
of the report is to be kept by the archbishop in the most secret 
archives of his see and to be destroyed after one year, or even sooner 
if there is danger of the secret being violated. 


20. The bishops may, even after such meetings, and especially 
when an important see becomes vacant, correspond with the S. Con- 
sistorial Congregation, or also directly with the Supreme Pontiff, 
concerning candidates for vacant bishoprics. 


(S. Consistorial Congregation Nov. 20, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XIII, page 13.) 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 





ERECTION OF PARISHES IN MISSIONARY COUNTRIES 


The S. Congregation of the Propaganda rules: 

1. That in as much as the countries subject to this Congregation 
are to be considered missions, some part of the territory of a dio- 
cese may remain without being divided into parishes: 

2. When districts are, or shall be in future, divided into parishes, 
these are governed by the laws of the Code on quasi-parishes. 

3. The bishops in missionary countries receive hereby special 
faculties to give parishes to the regular clergy when there are abso- 
lutely no priests of the secular clergy who could be put in charge of 
parishes. 

4. The bishops of India (British Indies) shall in their next meet- 
ing confer with the Apostolic Delegate, and decide which parts of 
each diocese are already sufficiently divided into parishes, according 
to Canon 216, and for the erection of new parishes they shall con- 
form to the regulations of the Instruction of the Propaganda, issued 
July 25, 1920 (S. Congregation of the Propaganda Dec. 9, 1920; 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 17). 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF PoPpE BENEDICT XV. ON THE THIRD ORDER 
oF ST. FRANCIs oF AssSISI 


On the occasion of the seventh centenary of the foundation of 

the Third Order of St. Francis, the Holy Father addresses this En- 

_ cyclica to the Catholic Hierarchy. He states that both, the many 

blessings that come to the Church through the Third Order, and a 

personal reason, namely that he also belongs to the Third Order 

since 1882, and dearly loves St. Francis, prompt him to give the 

recommendation of the Holy See on this glorious occasion to the 
Third Order. 

In the first place, the Holy Father says that some modernistic 
writers have grossly misrepresented St. Francis as a man who had 
little regard for the Holy See and who, instead of standing on the 
dogmas of the Church, had certain vague religious ideas. They, he 
says, have neither understood the man nor the saint. 

The Supreme Pontiff then describes the foundation of the two 
religious Orders, the Friars Minor and the Poor Clares, and notes 
the happy inspiration of St. Francis to carry religious life right 
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into the home by establishing for people living in the world the 
Third Order approved by Pope Nicholas IV. 

He further refers to the work of the great Pope Leo XIII. who 
recast the Rule of the Third Order of St. Francis to accommodate it 
to the needs of the present time. 

The purpose of the Third Order, as indicated by St. Francis, was 
to promote fraternal charity, peace and harmony, and this, the Holy 
Father remarks, is just what is needed in these days, and it will be 
accomplished to a great extent if the Third Order grows everywhere 
in numbers and in activity. The spirit of Christ which the Third 
Order promotes so admirably will heal all evils, if it penetrates large 
numbers of the Catholic people. 

If then the Tertiaries will strive to imitate their holy Founder, 
St. Francis, in his wonderful conformity to Christ, they will by their 
very lives be a power for good in the world which has become es- 
tranged from the Christian spirit. 

The Holy Father trusts that the coming celebration of the seventh 
centenary will, through the efforts of the bishops and the pastors of 
the Church, be a grand revival of the activities of the Third Order. 
He concedes the following indulgences for the centenary : 

1. In all places where the Third Order is canonically established, 
and where during the year beginning April 16, 1921, a triduum 
is held to celebrate the centenary, the Tertiaries may on each of the 
three days, and the rest of the faithful on one day, gain a plenary 
indulgence under the usual conditions. For a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament made with a contrite heart, a partial indulgence of seven 
years may be gained for each visit. 

2. All the altars of such chapels and churches are privileged 
during the triduwm. During the same any priest saying Holy Mass 
there may say the votive Mass of St. Francis as pro re gravi et ob 
causam publicam, observing the rubrics of the latest edition of the 
Roman missal published at the Vatican. 

3. All priests attached to chapels or churches of the Third Order 
may during the tridwum bless rosaries, medals and the like, with the 
Apostolic Indulgences, and attach to beads the Crozier and Bridgit- 
tine mdulgences (Encyclical Letter Jan. 6, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 


vol. XIII, pages 33-41). Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


STATIONS OF THE WAY OF THE Cross MovED FROM ONE CHAPEL 
TO ANOTHER. 


Question. If in a Sisters’ Convent the chapel is changed to another room 
in the same Convent, may the Stations of the Way of the Cross be moved to 
that room without losing the blessing, or is it necessary to go through the 


formalities of a new erection and blessing? 
CAPELLANUS. 


Answer. There is no positive decision available to answer this 
question either in the negative or the affirmative. Very likely the 
Stations have to be blessed again in the room to which the chapel is 
transferred. We would conclude this from a decision of the S. Con- 
gregation of Indulgences, January 30, 1839, where it is stated that, 
if a private family has obtained the indult to have the Stations 
erected in their private oratory, the Stations have to be blessed again 
when moved from one room of the house to another, if that room is 
altogether separated from the first room. The reason why this de- 
cision is not altogether conclusive in the present case, is because of 
the difference between a private residence and a religious house. 
The dubium increases because of another decision of the same Con- 
gregation of Indulgences, which is to the effect that Stations blessed 
in a church may be moved without the need of a new blessing to an 
adjoining chapel, provided that chapel is under the same roof as the 
church. In any case, we believe that, if for safety’s sake the Sta- 
tions are blessed again in the new chapel of the Convent, the written 
consent of the bishop and other formalities are not to be repeated, 
but that it is sufficient if a priest who has the necessary faculties 
blesses the Stations in the new chapel. 


CHANGE OF THE IMPEDIMENT OF AGE IN THE CODE 
No NuptIAt Mass PossisLeE WitHout Nup TIAL BLESSING 


Question. I cannot understand why it is asserted by some writers that “the 
impediment of age in those who have attained puberty but have not completed 
their sixteenth year in the case of boys, and their fourteenth year in the case 
of girls” is numbered among the impediments abrogated by the New Code. 

Another point: Rev. John T. Sullivan, in his book “Externals of the Catholic 
Church,” page 87, seems to say that the New Code supposes the possibility of 
having a “Nuptial Mass” without the a Blessing” in closed times. I think 
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that now, as always, a “Nuptial Mass” must include the “Nuptial Blessing” and 
that the term “solemnities” includes both “Nuptial Mass” and “Nuptial Bless- 
ing.” Hence, I do not think Father Sullivan is correct in his interpretation when 
he says: “The Nuptial Mass is not forbidden at all in the New Law.” 

PaRocuus, 


Answer. 1. One may correctly say that the impediment of age 
of the old law is to be numbered among the impediments abolished 
by the Code, for the impediment of age as given in the Code is 
altogether different from the former impediment of that name. The 
old impediment of age did not lay down the age of twelve and four- 
teen years respectively as an absolute impediment to marriage but 
conditionally, namely, if the parties at that age were not yet suffici- 
ently developed for conjugal intercourse apt for the generation of 
offspring. If such ability was found in children of twelve and 
fourteen years, the impediment did not exist, though the law de- 
manded for the licit celebration of such a marriage at least the dec- 
laration of the bishop that the young people were qualified. 

The New Code has an entirely different kind of impediment of 
age, in as much as it takes the age limit, fourteen and sixteen years, 
absolutely as the basis of the impediment, without regard to the 
physiological development of the parties. By this Canon Law im- 
pediment of age, as stated by the Code, the marriage of Christians, 
or of a Christian and an unbaptized person, is invalid unless both 
parties have reached the required age, no matter whether they are 
before that age sufficiently developed to have intercourse from which 
offspring may be born. A dispensation can, of course, be obtained 
because it is purely an ecclesiastical impediment, for according to the 
natural law the marriage contract can be made when young people 
have sufficient discretion to know what the marriage contract rheans. 

2. As to the Nuptial Mass and the Nuptial Blessing, it is certain 
that the votive Mass Pro Sponso et Sponsa cannot be said unless the 
Nuptial Blessing can likewise be given. Therefore, a Nuptial Mass, 
properly so called, is not separable from the Nuptial Blessing and 
vice versa. Marriage with the Nuptial Mass and the Nuptial Bless- 
ing is called “Solemnization of Marriage.”” Canon 1101 states that 
the pastor cannot marry a couple with Nuptial Mass and Nuptial 
Blessing during the closed seasons of Advent and Lent. Canon 
1108 grants to the bishop the faculty to allow this solemnization of 
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marriage, that is to say, Nuptial Mass and Nuptial Blessing, during 
the closed seasons. If on account of the rubrics the votive Mass is 
forbidden on a certain day, the commemoration is taken from the 
Mass Pro Sponso et Sponsa and also the Nuptial Blessing, this 
Blessing consisting in the two prayers said over the couple, one 
after the Pater Noster, the other after the Benedicamus Domino (or 
Ite Missa est). This also is a Nuptial Mass. 


There is then no Nuptial Mass at any time without the Nuptial 
Blessing. If the bishop does not grant the permission for a Nuptial 
Mass during the closed seasons, the parties may get married and 
they may have a Mass, either before or after the marriage ceremony, 
as in the Roman Ritual, but the Mass of the day must be said and 
neither the commemoration from the Missa Pro Sponso et Sponsa 
nor the Blessing can be read over them. 


A decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, June 14, 1918, makes 
it quite plain that the bishop may for.a good reason allow the Nuptial 
Mass with Nuptial Blessing on any day during the closed seasons, 
even Christmas Day and Easter Sunday. The decree also states 
that on feasts such as Christmas, Epiphany, Easter Sunday, Pente- 
cost, all feasts of obligation, feast of the first and second class, privi- 
leged ferias, vigils of Christmas, Epiphany, Pentecost, the votive 
Mass Pro Sponso et Sponsa is not allowed. If, therefore, on these 
days a Nuptial Mass with Nuptial Blessing is to be said, the com- 
memoration is taken from the Missa Pro Sponso et Sponsa and the 
two prayers are said over the couple after the Pater Noster and the 
Ite Missa est (or Benedicamus Dominog. On Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter Sunday, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, the 
commemoration from the Missa Pro Sponso et Sponsa is to be added 
to the oration of the day under one conclusion, as the above quoted 
decree rules. The rubrics of the new Roman Missal demand that on 
all days on which the votive Mass Pro Sponso et Sponsa cannot be 
said, the oration from this Mass is to be joined to the oration of the 
Mass of the day under one conclusion. After this the other com- 
memorations follow, if there are any. 
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PrivATE Mass For BapTizED Non-CATHOLICS 


Question. What is meant by the “private Mass” which according to Canon 
Law may be said for baptized non-Catholics? Does it mean the same as the 


Missa privata or low Mass of the rubrics? 
SACERDOS, 


Answer. Canon 2262, § 2, states that for an excommunicatus 
toleratus, living or deceased, Holy Mass may be applied by the priest 
“privatim ac remoto scandalo.” The term “privatim’’ is to be taken 
in the sense of occult or secret, as moralists taught on the same ques- 
tion even before the Code was published. That term has, therefore, 
no reference to either low Mass or high Mass, but rather to the 
secrecy of the intention for which Holy Mass is offered up by the 
priest. Private or secret is meant as opposed to public. A public 
application of Holy Mass takes place when the intention is an- 
nounced publicly, or when from other circumstances it is openly 
known for what intention Holy Mass is said, or though made known 
only to a few persons these are of such a character that one can with 
good reason foresee that it will be made publicly known by them. A 
private or secret application of Holy Mass is that which is either 
known to the priest alone or only to a few individuals who are dis- 
creet persons and not likely to make it publicly known. 


TESTIMONIAL LETTERS FOR ENTERING RELIGIOUS ORDER 


Question. A man gets his testimonials from all Bishops concerned (of places 
in which he has resided for over a year since his fifteenth year and from the 
Bishop of the place of birth) when about to join the Franciscan Order. He leaves 
the monastery before receiving the habit, and afterwards applies for admission 


to the Cistercian Order. Will the same testimonials suffice? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. It must be noted that the Code in Canon 544, § 2, de- 
mands testimonial letters from all dioceses in which the postulant 
has stayed over a year after his fourteenth, not fifteenth, year of age. 
Otherwise, the testimonials spoken of here by our correspondent 
suffice for entering another Order than the one the candidate first 
intended to join. At most one may urge that if, after the testimo- 
nials were issued, and before the man in question joined the Cister- 
cian Order, he had lived again over a year in a diocese, he would 
need testimonials from that diocese, even though he had testimonials 
from the same diocese because of a former stay of more than one 
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year. This would be analogous to what the Code prescribes in 
Canon 994, § 3, in reference to testimonials for candidates for ordi- 
nation. The testimonial letters are not issued exclusively for en- 
tering a specified religious Order or Congregation, in fact, the one 
intending to embrace religious life need not specify in his request 
for testimonials what Order or Congregation he intends to join, for 
that is immaterial in reference to the testimonials. 


EPpIscOPAL RESERVATIONS DuRING PASCHAL TIME 


Question. Does Canon 899, § 3, referring to cases reserved to the bishop, grant 
to approved confessors of the diocese the faculty of absolving from all episcopal 
cases during Paschal Time without further faculties from the bishop? De jure 
seems to signify that the Holy See overrides all Episcopal Reservations during 


the Paschal Time. 
AmIcus. 


Answer. The Canon referred to rules that “pastors and those 
who by law come under the name of pastors’ may absolve from all 
cases which are strictly speaking episcopal cases, that is to say, re- 
served by the bishop to himself. Pastors by the very fact that they 
have been appointed to this office have the faculty to absolve from 
these cases during the Paschal Time, which time is generally under- 
stood to mean the entire time during which people can fulfill their 
Easter duty. Assistants and other priests having the faculties of the 
diocese do not get any authority from the Code to absolve from the 
episcopal reserved cases during Paschal Time. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 




















fiomiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Mouth of May 


SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


Firth SunpAy AFTER EASTER 
He AscenvepD Into HEAvEN, Etc. 


1. At last the Apostles have grasped the central doctrine of Our 
Lord’s teaching: “By this we believe that Thou camest forth from 
God.” They have now at last, when it is time for Him to finish 
His life, realized how He began it. When it is time for them to 
be interested in whither He was going, they have just started to 
settle whence He had come. As it happened, however, even that 
little amount of faith was not destined to last very long, for He 
had hardly finished speaking before they ran away and left Him, 
which they could only have done because they had not properly 
believed. Still, though we can see that their belief was not very 
deeply seated, it certainly was a very great thing for them to have 
settled the point as to whence He had come, for that, undoubtedly, 
was the explanation of all the rest. If they had only never swerved 
from that article of faith, held fast to it, it would have carried them 
triumphantly through the scandal of His crucifixion. They ought, 
as they watched Him suffer, heard the jeering, seen Him die, to 
have repeated over and over to themselves the saying “Thou camest 
forth from God.” It would not, indeed, have made them under- 
stand the Cross: but it would effectively have prevented their mis- 
understanding it. They would have realized that His Passion and 
death did not disprove His claim to equality with God, but that this 
equality was the explanation of His death and Passion. They would 
have guessed that these terrible scenes were not contrary to, but a 
deliberate portion, of the predestined plan of God. It would have 
enabled them to come through all those days without failure, for 
even if they had forgotten His prophecy of a resurrection, they 
would not have scoffed at the idea of it; they would have been pre- 
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pared for something beyond death, they would have held securely 
to the knowledge that though His body might hang limp on Cal- 
vary, it would one day be alive again, and at the right hand of the 
Father, to judge alike and finally the living and the dead. 


2. The Ascension was the logical outcome of the Incarnation: 
“T came forth from the Father and am come into the world: again, 
I leave the world and I go to the Father.” His body, indeed, had 
been formed in the womb of His mother on a certain day: 

She felt a trembling stir 

Within her body, a will too strong for her 

That held and filled and mastered all. With eyes 

Closed and a thousand soft short broken sighs 

She gave submission; fearful, meek and glad. 
His body, then, had a being in time, but it was assumed to, indi- 
vidualized by a divine personality. Consequently, it was now joined 
to the Godhead by a hypostatic (i. e. substantial) union. It had 
begun in time: just as our body was fashioned in a certain hour. 
But it was destined for eternity, just as ours is also. By a divine 
decree it was fated to death, but fated also to rise again. Thence- 
forward death could no more have dominion over it. After the 
resurrection, it was united to the soul forever. The soul had, as 
we have seen, “descended into Hell’ and set free those blessed 
spirits awaiting deliverance; these were now able to soar into the 
presence of God. They could not, however, enter that presence till 
' He had led them there: “the first-born of the dead.” His soul must 
precede theirs; but, since His soul and body were now inseparable, 
if others were to reach.God at all, He had first to ascend, body and 
soul alike. He went, therefore, body and soul away from earth to 
that place (for it must be a place if His body is there) where are 
the many mansions prepared for us: “leading captivity captive,” 
and “with Him the thousands of the Saints,” they as yet unjoined 
to their bodies. 


3. Moreover, He ascended by His own divine power. Our Lady 
was assumed into Heaven by the power of God; but, since He was 
God as well as man, He needed no other power than His own to 
achieve that wonderful thing. Man, therefore, in all His outward 
appearance He stands “at the right hand of the Father,” a figura- 
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tive description of His high place among created nature. His 
Mother is there, also, body and soul: and after the resurrection of 
the bodies, we also shall be there, please God, and be there wholly 
and humanly. But above us all, above angel as well as saint, above 
those pure spirits even, His body assumed to the Godhead and united 
to It, shall have precedence of all others. This outward appear- 
ance of His body does not come into the Sacrament of the Altar, 
for by that miracle He is present substantially, but not with outward 
show; nor do the visions of Him as a child or a boy, nor the bleed- 
ing figure, weeping and sorrowful, really show Him as Heis. They 
are visions merely. In His Human form He is the highest of crea- 
tion. Hence to Him in His human guise is the judgment of the 
World committed: “He hath given all judgment to the Son.” From 
His place of power “ever living to make intercession for us,” He 
judges the souls as they pass. For such as have shown mercy, His 
dear wounds clamor that mercy be shown: for such as have shut 
up their hearts against their neighbor, it is only justice, terrifying 
justice, that can be shown. Living, therefore, and dead when the 
world ends, the few that survive, the multitude that no one can 
number, all shall stand before Him to receive the reward or chas- 
tisement decreed. Ascended to His Father by His own power, 
placed ever as man, the highest of creation, He pleads for us with 
great efficacy and shall judge us also by His power, by divine justice 
and mercy. 


SuNpDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION 


CoNFIRMATION 


1. For Our Blessed Lord His Passion and death were to be the 
confirmation of faith: and He hoped these would be so also for His 
Apostles. He foretold them the coming of persecution, His own 
first, and theirs also: “the disciple is not above his Master.” Well, 
the world was going to lay upon Him the evils of pain and loneli- 
ness, severing Him from all that humanly made life supportable. 
The rulers of His own nation would disown Him as one of their 
own people, renounce in their jealousy of Him all their political 
ideals, and despite the revolt against the domination of Rome, pro- 
claim in public before their foreign ruler, that they had no king but 
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Caesar. Since He had been treated in that fashion, He warned 
them that if they were really loyal to Him, they could not expect 
for themselves any other treatment. Moreover, He took particular 
care to point out to them this prophecy, so that they should remem- 
ber it in the day of their tribulation, and, instead of becoming cast 
down or discouraged because of their hardships, these last would 
only the more decisively prove His claim to divinity by fulfilling 
His prediction. You see it might seem to them that if they were 
successfully persecuted, His protection of them must have failed, 
and they might be tempted in their agony to deny His Godhead. 
Now, however, they could view their sufferings at least with no 
shock or loss to faith, for, after all, these very sufferings were only 
what He had foretold, so that instead of being scandalized by their 
lot, they would become all the more confirmed in their belief in Him. 
To them, therefore, the very trials they would be called on to un- 
dergo, would only deepen faith: “These things I have told you, that, 
when their hour shall come, you may remember that I told you.” 

2. Now, certainly it would be a very great thing if we could 
discover some way of making capital out of the very trials of life, 
becoming the better Catholics because of the opposition we en- 
counter from within and from without. We want some alchemy 
that will transmute for us into pure gold the base metal of this 
present life. That alchemy is given us through the Sacrament of 
Confirmation, for by its grace the evils of life become encourage- 
- ments to the love of God. First of all, it is a sacrament, having as 
its outward sign the consecrated oil and the spoken words of the 
Bishop or priest delegated by the Holy See, as its inward grace 
the strengthening of the soul to meet life’s hardships unafraid and 
indeed with welcome, and further it has been established by Christ 
Our Lord. We have not actually any text of the Gospels to prove 
that Our Blessed Lord instituted the Sacrament of Confirmation, but 
we find it referred to in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
St. Paul as being part of the apostolic liturgy, and we, therefore, 
consider we have the right to claim that this sacrament would not 
have been immediately introduced except through the express or- 
dination of Our Lord. But the purpose of the sacrament is its 
- chiefest consideration here. It is to make us true and perfect 
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Christians; to complete the work begun in us by Baptism, to con- 
firm us in faith, hope and love. It is given, therefore, normally, 
just at the age when we are beginning to find it difficult to serve 
God properly. As children, the service of God seems to be possible 
in its fulness only when we were grown up. Actually, however, 
we find that age makes things not easier but harder. When we 
were small children, we thought only children were naughty, and 
grown-up people always right; but as we grow up ourselves we look 
upon our childhood as our most innocent time. Just, therefore, 
when we find life growing more difficult, both within and without, 
from the temptations of our own heart that develop with our physi- 
cal growth, and from the jeers, sneers and arguments of others, we 
need most a divine aid to preserve us from evil. We want some- 
thing as we stand on the border line between childhood and youth, 
to deepen our character, strengthen and develop it. That some- 
thing comes to us in the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

3. Note, therefore, first of all how this strength comes to us. 
It is produced in us by the gifts of the Holy Ghost. We are con- 
firmed, made strong, because in some new fashion the Holy Ghost 
works in us. What is this new fashion? It is a perception, a 
vision, a feeling of God’s presence in the world, our world. You 
remember that we spoke of the Sacrament of Confirmation as some- 
thing that enabled us to make capital out of the buffets of the 
world, to gain strength out of persecution, ease out of discomfort, 
faith out of apparent divine failure, the resurrection out of the 
crucifixion. Well, by means of the sevenfold gifts infused into us 
at the moment of our reception of this sacrament, we become sus- 
ceptible to God’s presence in the midst of all our troubles, for the 
gifts are not virtues, i. e., acts of ours; they are the act of God. 
It is He who moves, touches the soul, and by means of these gifts 
lets us see how near He is to us, by counsel we see His way and 
will for ourselves and others, not through our merit but His show- | 
ing, by understanding we see Him in the material things of life, by 
knowledge in the intellectual principles and in the truths of faith, 
the immaterial creation, by wisdom we see that neither earth nor 
heaven are separated, but in God’s vision are both equally full of 
Himself, by fortitude we find force or strength from the glimpse 
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given us of His nearness, so that the vale of the shadow cannot 
cast fear on us, by piety we are softened to devotion, by fear we are 
braced to reverence: every way made conscious of His nearness, 
and gathering strength out of it. Again, we do not merit by having 
gifts, but we can establish habits of goodness, and so acquire merit 
by using the gifts. Moreover, they are operative whenever we care 
to make use of them, for Confirmation has no need to be repeated. 
Whenever we are in a state of grace, we have these gifts and can 
use them for our comfort. 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 


I BELIEVE IN THE Hoty GHosT 


1. What a wonder of love is here promised us! We have only 
to love Our Lord, to manifest this love by keeping His word, and 
at once there comes to us that amazing reward: “My Father will 
love him and We will come to him and make Our abode with him.” 
What more could be given to any one than that? The indwelling 
of Father and Son. We profess to know what we mean by the 
Father, His immense, almighty power, that called into existence all 
created things. We know the Son to be the wisdom or word of 
God through whom creation began, and by whose perfect plan the 
Providence and Governance of God are achieved. Power and wis- 
dom, unmeasured, undying, without limit or stir, in whose sight the 
stars are not pure, fashioning all things, holding them in place, con- 
certing the laws whereby they are fitted to each other and the whole 
to the perfect purpose of God, too great for Heaven or for the wide 
sweep of the universe, come and dwell within us. We honor the 
Mother of God because within her womb for nine months lay the 
Word of God, the Redeemer of the race. To any soul a like privi- 
lege is offered, in return for its love of Our Lord and its keeping 
of His word. Further, it is promised that the Holy Spirit shall 
also come, the Paraclete or Comforter, sent by the Father in the 
name of the Son, teaching us, and reminding us of the doctrine of 
Christ Our Lord. But what do we mean by the Holy Spirit, the 
Holy Ghost, Paraclete, Comforter? We profess in the Creed our 
belief in the Holy Ghost, what exactly is that belief? 
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2. First of all we believe that God, being sheer activity, pro- 
duces of His nature knowledge and love. Knowledge is personified 
in the Word and become the Second Person of the Trinity; Love 
is personified in the Third Person, called the Spirit or the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Spirit is, therefore, the love or goodnes of God, 
springing out of His knowledge. He knows Himself, that knowl- 
edge is the Son. Knowing Himself to be perfect, He loves Him- 
self; that love is the Spirit. Father, Son and Spirit possess, of 
course, the same power, wisdom and love; but we attribute to each 
Divine Person a particular perfection, since to our way of thinking 
this seems more appropriate. To the Holy Ghost, then, as pro- 
ceeding by an act of will, and as being the love betwixt Father and 
Son, we attribute goodness and love. Secondly, we know that this 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son is due 
to the force of the Divine Nature, and is not of God’s free choice, 
and that the Father and Son are complete in this Love. But the 
Father eternally knows Himself, and, therefore, eternally begets 
the Son, like to Himself in equal power; and, together from their 
mutual relation, proceeds Love which is the Spirit. This procession 
then of the Spirit differentiates Him alike from Father and Son, 
and without this relation of procession, there would be no difference 
between them. The Holy Ghost is, therefore, the love between 
Father and Son. Consequently, whatever or whomever the 
Father loves or the Son loves, They love him with the Spirit. But 
since the Spirit of God, unchanging, eternally the same, it needs 
must be that the Father and the Son having once loved, love for- 
ever. When, therefore, we are told that the Father will love who- 
ever loves the Son and keeps His word, we know that this love of 
the Father for him abides and cannot be changed. Indeed God 
loves every soul, all created nature, since creation must be fashioned 
to the image and stamped with the character of the Maker of it. 
Hence God loving the world must love it to the end. However de- 
formed by sin, man can never lose wholly the traces of his divine 
origin, not even when condemned to the utter penalty of hell, so 
that even there souls are still loved by God; though they have the 
terrible power of making that love of no avail, unproductive of its 
normal effect, namely a return of love. 
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3. The Holy Ghost is, therefore, the bond and completion of the 
divine Life, linking together in the same relation Father and Son. 
No further term can be imagined beyond knowledge and love, so 
that the Divine Life of the Three-in-One finds its infinite activity, 
joy, peace, in those infinite relations. For God no less than for 
man, Love is the fulfilling of the Law, and the Holy Spirit thus 
rounds off the Trinity. But there is yet the operation of the Trin- 
ity to creatures outside of Its life, wherein the Father creates (for 
He is power), the Son redeems (for He is the Wisdom, the Mes- 
senger of the High Counsel, deliberated and planned in eternity), 
the Spirit sanctifies. Now there in that last word lies precisely the 
work of the Holy Ghost in our hearts, the sanctification of them, 
because the immediate action of Divine Love must be the expulsion 
of sin and the introduction of grace and holiness. The love of God 
cannot find its motive outside of God, else He would be moved by 
something other than Himself, and, therefore, something lower 
than Himself. Hence God cannot love me because I am good, for 
so my goodness would move His love: rather in Him love is causa- 
tive, so that I am good because He loves me. His love causes good- 
ness. His love is a desire to benefit me, and as that benefit can only 
be goodness, holiness, sanctification, so I have to conceive of the 
Holy Spirit as being sent to me, in the language of St. John, and 
this sending of the Spirit means that the love which God bears 
towards me increases my worth and increases my love of Him. My 
attitude to the Holy Ghost must, therefore, be an attitude of sincere 
thanks and of heartfelt love. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
BAPTISM 


1. To-day we are given almost the last verses of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew for our meditation, and, short though these verses are, 
they contain the important message which the Apostles had to an- 
nounce to the world. Indeed, we may consider to-day’s Gospel as 
the most peculiarly Christian element of the New Testament. We 
can guess that Our Lord’s declaration here is of considerable value, 
for He begins it with the statement: “All power is given to Me in 
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Heaven and on earth.” That is a very great claim. It is true that 
Our Lord asserts this omnipotence to be given Him and not native 
to Him, but even so, one can imagine how oddly this must have 
sounded to the Apostles who had known Him forty days before 
naked, lonely and dead. All power? But He has had, seemingly, to 
taste death, to be back at the beck and call of others. That, how- 
ever, is His claim, none the less. Basing Himself on this claim, i. e. 
because all power is given Him, He orders the Apostles to go to all 
nations, and to baptize them in the name of the Trinity, and to teach 
them authoritatively the revelation He has made to them, His doc- 
trine, His sacraments, His regulations, ordinances, discipline, moral 
code. Further, He reassures them against their own weakness and 
loneliness, by promising to be with them to the world’s end. Now, 
of course, the whole position of the Catholic Church is based on 
these verses, or, at least, can be justified by them. Her exclusive 
demand to be heard without question to teach is made in mere 
obedience to this commission, and she does this unafraid because 
of His promise to be with her all.her days. However narrowly she 
seems to insist on this or that, her sole plea is His command. 

2. Were it not for these, and indeed other and stronger phrases, 
it would be difficult to conceive why there should be such insistence 
upon the importance of Baptism. Yet it undoubtedly is important. 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned.” There you are! Immense, un- 
qualified importance. Without Baptism, no salvation. St. John in 
his account of that meeting between Our Lord and Nicodemus, who 
came to Him tremulously by night, says the very same thing: “Un- 
less a man be born again of water and of the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Clearly this is something 
very important! We might ask in stupefaction why should a mere 
ceremonial be so straitly bound up with salvation: but the first point 
to be noticed is, that the New Testament writers clearly imagined 
it was and were careful to insist on this. Moreover, the very ease 
with which the Sacrament can be administered seems to suggest 
that it is important, for the more difficult a thing is made for us, 
the more excuse we have in failing to achieve it. Our Lord was 
determined to remove all excuses. Hence the matter of the sacra- 
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ment is water, the form is just the saying in any language, “I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,” the minister is any man, woman or child, believer or non- 
believer, who has the intention of carrying out whatever Our Lord 
meant to be done. Moreover, as though to make things more easy 
still, to prevent any possibility of any one failing to be baptized, 
except by his own fault, we find theologians speaking of a Baptism 
of desire; that is, we are taught that whoever desires implicitly or 
explicitly to do whatever God has commanded (whether he knows 
the name of Christ or not), whoever, therefore, is really an honest 
and sincere man, such a one is by desire already baptized. It looks, 
therefore, as though God was determined that no one should ever 
have the slightest possible reason for holding himself aloof from 
Baptism. 

3. All this suggests the immense importance of Baptism, and that 
suggestion is amply confirmed by everything we hear of the effects 
of this sacrament. Its first and primal effect is the removal of 
Original Sin. The fall of Adam, since he was the head of the 
human race, deprived all those to be born of him of that primitive 
or original justice in which he had been created. Hence we all 
succeed to that disturbance of powers, the emotions swinging loose 
from the will, the will no longer guided by reason, the reason no 
longer true to the law of God. This dislocation is called Original 
Sin, and this dislocation in so far as it is a fault, is removed by 
Baptism. Instead of being in consequence of it a child of wrath, I 
become a child of God. Its second effect is a development of the 
first. Not only is the culpable dislocation no longer culpable, but 
positively the soul is placed in the way of righting that disorder. 
Graces are given me, faith, hope and charity, to enable me to steer 
direct for God. The sacraments are now open, so that when a man 
fails he can be forgiven, and in whatever state of life he finds him- 
self, he knows where he can secure sufficient help to meet its tempta- 
tions, and to fulfill its duties. He has, therefore, every possible 
means to re-establish in himself that ordered state of harmony of 
which his original sin dispossessed him. By means of the virtues, 
infused and acquired, he can gradually—for the task will take him 
all his lifetime and even then not be fully accomplished—bring his 
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emotions and passions under the dominion of the will, subject the 
will to the reason, and bring the reason itself into tune with the law 
of God. No more will anger or fear or love propel the will and 
dictate the reason: but God’s will shall be reflected in the reason, 
commanded to the passion and be duly and temperately carried out. 
Thus does Baptism enable the world of man to aim at reestablishing 
God’s Kingdom. Yet, suppose through no fault, a soul is deprived 
even of the baptism of desire, a child too young to know? If it 
really has no desire (a thing no one is in a position wholly to de- 
cide), it can enjoy happiness hereafter, but not the supernatural 
happiness referred to under the expression “the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Tue Hoty EvucHARIST 


I 


1. It is very noticeable both in the Gospels and in all rabbinical 
literature how largely a banquet figures as the symbol of God’s 
union with His people. The world’s end is often described as a 
great banquet at which shall sit down the favored people of God, 
His chosen ones. No doubt the reason of this lies much deeper than 
a mere fashion of speech peculiar to the children of Israel, for the 
idea is wider than that; it is common to almost every type of re- 
ligion, the notion that a meal is in some ways the best allegory of 
the union between the soul and God. The connection is natural, in- 
stinctive, generally accepted. Consequently, the writers of the Gos- 
pels select amongst the many miracles they witnessed or heard, those 
two accounts in which we hear of Our Lord’s feeding four thousand 
on one occasion in the desert, and on another occasion five thousand, 
for they knew that these would be at once interpreted in their 
spiritual significance clear enough for any reader to discover. Here, 
too, similarly, we can follow the idea that lay at the back of the 
mind of St. John, when he pitched on the Parable of the Supper as 
one that needed to be saved from the authentic record of the Mas- 
ter’s sayings, for the future guidance of the faithful. But, of 
course, it is possible to explain this banquet even more particularly 
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of that great Sacrament whereby man is indeed made one with God 
in a banquet, for the food that he eats is God Himself. Moreover, 
we can suppose that man’s soul, “naturally Christian,’ guesses 
brokenly at some of the revealed truths for which it was made (as 
indeed St. Thomas teaches), and that the widespread custom of 
eating food consecrated to idols, and so of achieving union with the 
god is the imperfect discovery by man of some need of his heart. 
But for us, at any rate, the matter is settled by the revelation of 
God through the Church; by the Sacrament of the Altar we are 
made one with God, He becomes our food, and we are changed into 
Him. 

2. From this point of view we can easily discover from this 
parable one very great and consoling truth, viz., that the participa- 
tion in this heavenly banquet is by God’s decree extended to the 
needy. Were we to realize what God is and what we are (as we 
can do with a pretty sure judgment, though not, of course, ade- 
quately), we should be appalled at the idea of partaking of Him. 
We know him to be absolutely greatness, without end or limit; we 
know His wonderful power; we know His wisdom, His blinding 
purity, His justice, severity, unchangeableness; we guess at His 
majesty, splendor, overpowering magnificence. And over against 
all these we contrast what we know so thoroughly of ourselves, our 
weakness, our folly, our want of constancy and resolution, our 
meanness, pettiness, our slipshod and unsteady judgments, our 
prejudices and little selfishnesses. Now how can we dare to bring 
these two into one; how shall we venture consciously to aspire to 
something greater even than friendship, a union so intimate that in 
the Eucharist we live by a divine life and become partakers of the 
divine nature? No one could possibly dare that of himself, even 
if invited. God, however, did not leave it as a mere invitation: 
“Compel them to come in that My house may be filled” is the blessed 
phrase in which He sets before us this wonderful banquet: ‘None 
of the invited shall taste of My supper.”’ So that relieves us of a 
great, and perfectly natural, hesitation. It is not left to our own 
judgment as to whether we can come or not. We must go. Itisa 
matter of divine compulsion, a divine command. Room will be 
found for us, for the only limit is the infinite borders of the house 
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of God. We can then tumble in anyhow to this holy supper? No, 
not quite that. We must go prepared, of course; but we must go. 
What preparation? Pius X. demanded of us three things: (a) 
Freedom from mortal sin. (b) Will set on God so that we have a 
desire to break even with venial sin. (c) Familiarity and repetition 
do not diminish the awe, but love instead grows. 

3. But why should there be a compulsion in it, a command? 
That also the parable explains, namely, because we are in need. The 
supper had been originally prepared for such as did not require it, 
able to provide themselves with their own meals, owning farms, 
means of getting about, having a home where the family could be 
looked after properly. These had no need to go out for their food. 
It was, as a matter of fact, a trouble to go out, less trouble to stay 
at home, so at home they stayed. But the Master sends out for the 
rest, precisely for those who have little or nothing of themselves, 
the folk who dwell in cities, those even needier who live in country 
places. Now here, too, is the comforting parallel. No one can ever 
give as an excuse for not approaching the Sacrament of God’s Body 
and Blood, that he is unfit to do so, for by so saying he is not really 
urging an excuse; he is much more giving the reasons why he should 
go: “the poor, the feeble, the blind, the lame.” Well, we probably 
come under one or other of those categories, poor in grace, feeble 
in effort, blind in our understanding, so little able to follow the way 
of God, halting, stumbling in it. We then who are needy should 
especially come. The greatest saints of all might say they had less 
need, but we surely who know ourselves, and our weaknesses, are 
precisely the people for whom this Sacrament, this supper, was in- 
stituted; hungry folk need food, thirsty people refreshment, the un- 
clean need sorely cleansing waters, cold and comfortless need the 
fire, so that you see it is exactly our unworthiness (provided we 
have secured the conditions stated above) that should be the very 
reason for our approach, not for holding back. Indeed we are 
urged to a frequency of approach all the more because of our very 
failures heretofore. For this Sacrament is not a reward given to 
the good; it is rather a help given to all those who wish to become 
good. 














FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(THE FIRST SUNDAY IN MAY) 


Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
By the Rev. M. S. Smit 


SYNOPSIS.—The Litany of Loreto, its history and doctrine. Mary can, Mary 
will help us. The proof of this her very name—Mother. The reason for 
Mary’s honor, and in that honor her power. Will she use her power in our 
behalf? She is our Mother. 


In that soul-satisfying prayer, the Litany of Loreto, we are taught 
to call upon Mary for assistance, appealing to her through various 
titles of honor, love and respect; titles which allot the meed of 
praise that is her due, and at the same time enkindles in the heart 
of the suppliant a love for her that begets the utmost confidence in 
her intercessory power. This Litany (lite, a Greek word, meaning 
prayer, especially of supplication) was not composed in one day or 
age, as may be understood from the fact that even in our own day 
the title “Queen of Peace” has been added, while “Mother of Good 
Counsel” was added by Pope Pius X., and “Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary” owes its place in the prayer to Pope Leo XII. While this 
form of prayer received the official sanction of the Church in the 
year 1587, it was in general use among the faithful long before that 
time. Some indeed trace it back to the translation of the Holy 
House from Nazareth to Loreto, which seems very plausible; while 
others maintain that St. Gregory the Great showed his loving con- 
fidence in the Blessed Mother by asking her, not only as “The 
Mother of the Redeemer’ but as “A most powerful Virgin” to 
pray for him; while others trace it to Apostolic times, and we feel 
not without good reason; for, what more natural than that those 
who understood the relationship, should beg the Mother to inter- 
cede for them with the Son? They, too, not only sought interces- 
sion, but wished to give honor to whom honor was due. The child 
of the newly born Church was as grateful for the favors bestowed 
on a daughter of Eve and as cognizant of the need of an intercessor 
as the child of the later days or generations. 

While making, in the litany, our appeal under various titles, we, 
after addressing her as “Holy” begin with that upon which all others 
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depend, from which, in fact, they flow, “Mother of God.” Estimate 
if you can, the confidence with which the heart should be inspired, 
that is thus privileged to call on Mary! To that add the fact that 
she is also the Mother of the supplant and you will understand 
why the children of Holy Church in all ages pray to her. From 
this Litany also may be learned the teaching of the Church as to 
Mary’s cooperation in the salvation of souls, and the true doctrine 
of the veneration paid to her and to the saints. The prayer opens 
with an appeal for mercy, and that appeal is made to God alone: 
“Lord, have mercy on us; Christ, have mercy on us’; but when 
appeal is made to Mary, it is that she should pray for us: for we 
were taught in catechism “that of God alone we beg mercy; of the 
saints, even of Mary,” we only ask the assistance of their prayers, 
as we were taught “that to God only is supreme or Divine honor 
given,” while the saints are honored, rather revered, as His faithful 
servants, on earth, and Mary, the Mother of the Son, yet of God 
acreature. It is, then, proper that we revere the saints and ask the 
assistance of their prayers, for they are with God and may appeal 
to Him to grant us of the superabundant graces merited by them 
on earth. The saints merited far more than was necessary for 
their own salvation, and the graces thus gained are placed in the 
store house of God, and, as graces never lie idle, will be lavished 
upon those who become the client of this or that saint. 

If this be true of the saints, what shall be said of the one whose 
reciprocal love is based not on faithful service but arises from 
motherhood? Measure, if you can, her power, and tell me, if you 
may, whether or not that power will be used in man’s behalf! 

Mary can, Mary will help us: she can because she is the Mother 
of God, she will because she is our Mother. Simple proposition, is 
it not, and hardly in need of development or proof; but if you ask 
such proof it can be found in the very name—Mother. Mother! 
Oh, the depth of meaning of that sweet word; what mind does not 
conceive it? What heart not revel in it? Other earthly loves beget 
ties that are affectionate; that between father and child; ties that 
are binding, that between husband and wife; ties that are enduring, 
that between brothers and sisters; ties that are strong, that be- 
tween friends: but who can fathom the depth of sweetness, a sweet- 
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ness ofttimes unto pain, of mother love? When the world finds 
that love reciprocated, as, thank God, it usually is, cold and cynical 
as it generally is, here it becomes satisfied, for herein it beholds a 
reflex of the love of God for man. In the history of mankind we 
read of startling instances of mother’s love and son’s devotion; but 
all become dimmed when contrasted with the love of Jesus and 
Mary, the Son and Mother; or should we not, speaking humanly, 
say the Mother and the Son? Motherhood and Sonship. Mary’s 
Son. Do you need more than this, to show her power as an in- 
tercessor? 

If you ask more, then I bid you go in spirit into the humble 
house of Nazareth, the home of the Virgin called Mary. Hearken 
to the words of the Angelic Messenger “Hail full of grace.” Hail 
child of Adam in whose soul the plenitude of God’s grace finds an 
adequate dwelling place, for “the lord is with thee; and blessed art 
thou among women.” No wonder the humble virgin was troubled 
and needed the assurance of the Messenger, that she fear not; for 
no other creature of earth was or could be greeted with such salu- 
tation. Told that she had been chosen to become the mother of the 
promised One, she simply asks “how can that be since I know not 
man?” As though she would say “I have dedicated my virginity 
to God, and knowing how acceptable that vow was to Him, would 
rather relinquish the hope that lives in the heart of every woman 
in Israel, the hope of bringing into the world the Messiah than 
break my vow.” Assured that her vow was acceptable and that 
she should remain a virgin, because she should conceive by the Holy 
Ghost, and the son born of her would be the son of the most high 
God, she meekly bowed in acquiescence and said “behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord: be it done to me according to thy word.” 

Would you know the reason for Mary’s honor, and in that honor 
understand her power? Read it in her answer “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord: be it done to me according to thy word.” Abso- 
lute conformity to the Holy Will of God. By grace her free will 
was not coerced, the high dignity was not on her unmerited con- 
ferred: she was chosen because in all things her will was in absolute 
conformity with the Will of her God. Though the plentitude of 
grace on her was conferred, with every grace she cooperated; and 
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this cooperation made her worthy of the Divine Maternity, and 
gave to her a power which her Son unto the end will acknowledge. 
“Ask Mother,” through the mouth of Solomon, He says, “and your 
request may not go unheeded, even if it be to the half of my king- 
dom.” Ask Mother, for full well I know you will request only 
those things my heart desires. 

“He went down to Nazareth and was subject to them,” relates 
the inspired chronicler after telling us how her heart was filled with 
sorrow at the three days separation from her Son. Eighteen years 
with His mother. Poor and humble the home may have been in 
the estimation of the world: but oh how rich and grand of happy 
souls. From Nazareth He goes to Cana, to attend the marriage 
feast, and here enters upon His public life. At her intercession, to 
save her friend’s embarrassment, a miracle is wrought, the water is 
changed into wine. It is not, however, the miracle that challenges 
our admiration and claims our attention; but the circumstances un- 
der which it is worked. “My time has not yet come,” the time set 
by the Eternal Father in which work should begin. At her request, 
a request not put into words, but in which heart speaks to heart, 
He forestalls as it were the time set from all eternity and by chang- 
ing the water into wine makes His first demand for the approval 
by man of Himself and His mission. Some, in the words “woman, 
what is that to me or thee?” read a rebuke; but, instead of rebuke, 
the words following “my hour has not yet come,” together with the 
granting of the request, shows her wonderful influence; that, in- 
deed, which only a mother could have over a son. In Nazareth, 
at Cana, yea even in Capharnum, He acknowledges the relationship, 
and throughout all eternity will it be recognized, not only by the Son 
but by the Father and the Holy Ghost. She is, then, as truly His 
mother in heaven as she was when she pressed Him to her bosom 
in the stable at Bethlehem, as she was when He went down to 
Nazareth and was subject to them, as He was at Cana in Galilee. 

Will she use her power in our behalf? She is our mother. From 
His hard dying bed, the cross, at whose foot “stood Mary, His 
Mother,” He says, referring to the beloved disciple, “Woman, be- 
hold thy son,” and then to John, “son, behold thy mother,” and at 
that moment He infused into her heart a love for every child of 
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earth far more tender than could have earthly mother for earthly 
child. Do you wonder then, Holy Church unceasingly calls upon 
her children to ask Mary to pray for them? Do you wonder that 
she approves of the Litany in which she is called ‘““Comfortress of 
the afflicted,” “Help of Christians,” “Refuge of sinners,” etc., for 
these maternal duties are vivified in that “Mother most admirable,” 
the Mother of God and the Mother of man, Mary, who by her 
prayers can and will aid us in working out our eternal salvation. 


FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 
Captivity Led Captive 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ByrNE. 


“Ascending on high, He led captivity captive.’—Eph., iv, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Forty days after His resurrection Christ ascended into heaven. 

2. St. Paul, regarding the return of the Saviour in the light of a military 

triumph, describes it in striking language: “Ascending on high, He led cap- 
tivity captive.” 

3. These words are referred by some writers to demons vanquished by 
Christ: in a secondary sense may be applied to agencies of evil used by 
wicked spirits—sin and ignorance. 

4. Christ conquered sin: (a) by His life; (b) by His death; (c) by exam- 
ple of sinlessness which He gave to world. 

He overcame ignorance by diffusion of divine truth. 

6. We should apply to our souls benefits obtained for us by Christ and 

thus make His victory our victory. 


Christ remained with His Apostles forty days after His resurrec- 
tion, giving them final instructions concerning the kingdom which, 
with Blessed Peter as the foundation stone, they were to establish 
throughout the world. Having prepared them for their great work, 
He led them out to the neighborhood of Bethany. Here He stood 
and blessed them. With His hands yet raised in solemn benediction, 
He was caught up in a bright cloud and carried beyond the blue 
vault of sky into regions penetrable by faith alone. 

The Apostles gazed upon the disappearing form of their loving 
Master with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow—of joy, because He 
had finished His work and was about to receive the fruit of His 
labor ; of sorrow, for they were now deprived of the visible presence 
of Him who, though their Master, had treated them as friends and 
equals. As they yet looked upon Him “two men stood by them in 
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white garments who also said: ‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand you 
looking up to heaven? This Jesus who is taken up from you into 
heaven shall so come, as you have seen Him going into heaven’ ” 
(Acts, i, 10-11). 

St. Paul, referring to this final event in Christ’s earthly career, 
says with wonted graphicness that “ascending on high, He led cap- 
tivity captive.” 

As of old time the general who fought and conquered returned in 
triumph, bringing with him many prisoners as tokens of his con- 
quest, so Christ, ascending on high, led captive those agencies of 
evil which had held men in a bondage more abject than that of 
slavery. The forces thus conquered and subdued by Christ may be 
included under two general heads—sin and ignorance—the one 
vitiating the will, the other clouding the intellect. 


The chosen people were privileged to enter into intimate relation- 
ship with God. They were frequently visited by angel messengers 
who made known to them the behests of the divine Will; they had 
their patriarchs and prophets who stood as intermediaries between 
them and their God. They were, indeed, a chosen people, a holy 
nation; and yet, during all that time they were exiles from heaven, 
enemies of God through sin. Through all their history sin stood 
as an insurmountable barrier between them and their God. Little 
wonder that from generation unto generation the prayer of the 
prophet was re-echoed throughout the land of promise: “Oh, that 
God would rend the heavens and come down” (Isaias, Ixiv, 1). At 
length their prayer was heard. The Son of God left His throne in 
heaven and came among men to break down the wall of separation, 
to free them from sin. “Thou shalt call His name Jesus,” said the 
Angel, “for He shall save His people from their sins” (Matt., i, 21). 


The question is sometimes asked by theologians whether, if man 
had never sinned, the Son of God would have become incarnate; and, 
though some answer affirmatively, the great weight of authority 
favors the opinion that, if man had retained his primal innocence, 
God would never have dwelt visibly among us. Not merely specu- 
lative reasoning, but the trend of revelation as well, seems to favor 
this view. 
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When John Baptist first beheld our Lord during His public min- 
istry, he pointed Him out in these significant words: “Behold the 
Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sins of the world” 
(John, i, 29). Christ was the divine Physician of whom, as He Him- 
self said, men had no need, were they not afflicted by the leprosy of 
sin (Matt., ix, 12). These passages—and others might be quoted 
to the same purpose—seem to indicate that Christ regarded the de- 
struction of sin as the all-sufficient object of His mission. 

Through His short, but wonderfully active, career He waged an 
unceasing warfare against sin. He struck at wickedness wherever 
He found it. He unmasked the hypocrisy of the Pharisees; He 
wrung from the woman of Samaria an avowal of her shameless life; 
He lashed the money changers who had profaned the Temple. High 
and low, rich and poor, learned and ignorant—all received the same 
solemn charge to leave sin and to follow after Him in holiness of 
life. Thus did Christ combat sin throughout life; but victory came 
only at the moment of death. 

When the appointed hour approached, Christ ascended the altar 
of the cross and there offered Himself up a willing victim for the 
sins of men. He suffered death that we might have life—a life free 
from the oppressive yoke of sin, a life of friendship and union with 
God. To all human appearances Christ and His cause were defeated 
on the cross ; but the cross was the chosen instrument of victory. By 
His death He blotted out the handwriting of the decree that was 
against us, fastening it to the cross. No longer was man to live 
under the heel of Satan; no longer was he to languish in the bonds 
of sin. He was to be free with the freedom wherewith God had 
made him free. 

Again, Christ triumphed over sin by the very sinlessness of His 
life. He stands out among all men of all time as one who did no 
iniquity. He alone could challenge the world to convince Him of 
sin. Is it not our especial glory that Christ Who was like us in 
many respects was unlike us in that He knew not sin? How discom- 
fiting it must have been to Satan and his minions that there should 
be one among the sons of men who they with all their raachinations 
were unable to seduce! Not this alone, but how exasperating it must 
yet remain that the perfect life of the Saviour stands for all time a 
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beacon light, leading men on to holiness and purity! To have accom- 
plished this was no mean victory over sin. 

Christ ascended into heaven triumphant, not only over sin, but 
over ignorance as well. He came to unshackle men’s minds as well 
as their conscience; and surely there is nothing which so enslaves 
the mind as ignorance. As the heart seeks happiness, as the body 
craves for food, so does man’s intellect reach out for truth. 

Consider the number of men in every age who have devoted them- 
selves untiringly to the acquisition of knowledge. Pain, suffering, 
abandonment, obscurity—all these they have gladly borne, if so they 
might come to a knowledge of the truth. Neither has this striving 
been confined to the intellectual classes; people of all types and call- 
ings have known and felt its urging. Men may be engrossed in the 
things of the world, their finer feelings may be blunted by the plea- 
sures to know the truth. And, since God is the source of all wisdom, 
yea, wisdom personified, they long to know Him above all things else. 

It is sorrowful, indeed, to contemplate the ignorance which every- 
where prevailed before the light had shone forth in darkness and 
the Orient from on high had visited us. Everywhere there lay upon 
the earth a pall of darkest ignorance. Life, death, labor, suffering— 
men were without knowledge of these all-important questions; and 
—what was infinitely worse—they were without knowledge of God. 

And yet, during all this time God was with them. He was in the 
sun, the moon and the stars; He was in the mountains and rivers 
and forests; but their eyes were holden so that they perceived Him 
not. So what did they do? They erected altars and immolated vic- 
tims and offered sacrifice “to the unknown God.” 

While men thus groped about in a maze of darkness and uncer- 
tainty, Christ came to be the light of the world. He showed men 
plainly of the Father; He enlightened them concerning their origin, 
their purpose in life and their destiny hereafter; for the old preach- 
ment of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” He substituted 
the gospel of love—love for God as our Father and love for all men 
as our brothers; He founded the Church to be the guardian of this 
revelation; He promised to remain with that Church for all time, 
guiding it in the way of truth and holiness. Thus did Christ dispel 
the ignorance which had overshadowed the nations of the earth; 
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thus did He call men beck into His marvelous light—the light of 
divine truth. 

Standing on the Mount of Ascension, then, Christ was in the 
highest sense of the word a Conqueror: He had combated and over- 
come man’s greatest enemies—sin and ignorance. Leaving the field 
of battle, He returned beyond the bright clouds with these two 
evils chained to His chariot wheels. “Ascending on high, He led 
captivity captive.” 

The feast of the Ascension, therefore, should be, not an occa- 
sion for weeping, but a day of rejoicing, for Christ has returned 
in triumph to His Father. His victory is our victory also, if we 
but apply to our souls the saving fruits of His life and death. He 
has freed us from the prison-house of sin; and we have become the 
adopted sons of God. He has purged away the mists of darkness 
and uncertainty which obscured the great truths of life; we are no 
longer “children tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine” (Eph., iv, 14). No longer are we slaves of sin, 
but children of light. “Let us walk, then, worthy of the light. Let 
us rise above the things of darkness and follow Christ on high. 
Let us, with Him, die to the world and live to God and in God we 
shall possess all things. 


SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION 


The Gift of God 
By the Rev. S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“He ascended on high: He led captivity captive; He gave gifts to men.”— 
Ephesians, iv, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Ascension raises our eyes heavenwards—to Life Everlasting. 

2. That hope is fulfilled even here where Eternal Life begins. Apostles 
awaiting in Cenacle for God’s Gifts—the Promise of the Father. 

- Jesus came, and preached the Kingdom of God—a Kingdom within the 
soul, 

4. God’s Gift is grace, which is Eternal Life. Among characteristics of 
grace, the chief is that Our Lord likens it to “Living Water’—it flows ever 
from its Source, which is the Holy Spirit within us. Hence we are “par- 
takers of the Divine Nature.” 

5. How admirable a mystery! Our appreciation, solicitude, preparation. 


1. The Feast of the Ascension of Our Lord brings again the 
picture of the Apostles looking with steady gaze—looking upwards. 
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Jesus had gone; He had returned, as He had foretold, to that glory 
with the Father, which was His before the world was made. His 
Resurrection had robbed the grave of victory, and taken the sting 
from death: His Ascension completed the Triumph, for Himself 
and for those for whose sake He had made the Great Sacrifice on 
Calvary. Now indeed he led captivity captive, as foretold in the 
Messianic prophecy of the psalms. He opened the Gates of Heaven, 
closed to all the race of Adam. He went to prepare those Mansions 
He had spoken of at the Last Supper. And seated evermore at the 
right hand of the Father, He makes intercession for us. The Apos- 
tles strained their bodily eyes in vain, but ever since then the 
thoughts of all the followers of Jesus are transferred to the realms 
of the Blessed who enjoy the Beatific Vision of Heaven. Therefore 
all who are faithful and overcome, awaits the Life Eternal. 

2. This hope for the future is the pledge in the breast of each 
which keeps earnest our purposes, strengthens our fainting efforts, 
and makes light our footsteps so often heavy with the burden of 
earth. But is there this hope alone to sustain us? Are we orphaned 
and left alone by our Lord’s departure? Is it all cheerless night, 
lit only by the lamp of faith, during our pilgrim’s journey heaven- 
wards? Far from it. That Eternal Life may be begun here and 
now, not indeed in its fulness, but in germ—treally though not com- 
pletely, for our conditions and our state forbid its entire enjoyment. 

And how is this? Is it indeed true? Yes, it is an article of faith. 
And we shall realize it the more if we endeavor during these days of 
the Novena before Pentecost to watch and pray as we see Our Lady 
and the Apostles gathered in expectation in that Cenacle of Jerusa- 
lem. We recall Our Lord’s parting words to His disciples: “I send 
you the Promise of the Father: stay you in the city till you be 
endued with power from on high” (Luke, xxiv, 49). Our Lord 
had made a striking revelation at the Last Supper. The Holy 
Spirit, who is a Person like to Himself, would be sent—the Para- 
clete. The Church reminds us in the Gospel to-day of that Promise, 
that Person, the Holy Ghost. “The Paraclete cometh whom I will 
send you from the Father” (John, xv, 26). He was sent by the 
Father and Son to be our Companion and Comforter on our journey 
now. 
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3. And furthermore, He is not to be sent or given merely to be 
with us. God’s designs are more intimate still. Man is indeed so 
precious, so beloved of God, and so tremendous in his destiny, that 
a Divine Person Himself came to earth to our rescue. “God so 
loved the world, as to give His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting” 
(John, iii, 10). He manifested Himself, He asserted His claims, 
He proclaimed His sole rights over the human heart: “And to as 
many as received Him He gave them powers to become the sons of 
God.” John the Baptist heralded His coming: “Be converted, for 
the Kingdom of God is nigh.” Our Lord sent His disciples before 
His face to say: “The Kingdom of God is at hand, in your midst.” 
Even to those who neglected their message He bade them, whilst 
shaking off the dust from their feet as a testimony against them, 
to add “Nevertheless know well the Kingdom of God is here.” 

This nearness of God to man did not contain all His design. The 
special fruit of His Incarnation and Redemption was to be the send- 
ing of the Holy Spirit: “If I go not the Paraclete will not come; 
when I go I will send Him.” This sending, this gift, was to be 
very intimate indeed. “The Kingdom of God is within you. If 
any man love Me, he will keep My word, and My Father will love 
him; and We will come to him and make Our abode with him” 
(John, xiv, 23). 

4, This gift was given in its fullness on Whitsunday—broadcast 
in the hearts of all the faithful for every generation. God’s gifts 
of course are many, and of different kinds. Our life, our health, 
our faculties—these are of the visible order. Our virtues are of a 
higher order. The greatest of all is the life of grace. “The grace 
of God,” says St. Paul, “is Everlasting Life’; and St. Thomas, 
commenting on these words, says: “The grace of God is eternal 
life, on earth in germ, in Heaven in its fullness.” The glory of 
Heaven will not be a state substantially different from that of 
grace, but the perfection, the consummation, the full development 
of what grace is here below. Sanctifying grace gives a new birth, 
creates anew man. “That which is born of flesh is flesh; that which 
is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” What is this precious gift of grace 
which justifies, sanctifies and transforms us into the likeness of 
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God? Our Saviour deigned to explain it to the Samaritan woman 
at the well, under the figure of mysterious water possessing extra- 
ordinary properties. And He exclaimed to each of us in her person: 
“Oh if thou didst but know the Gift of God” (John, iv, 10). The 
Gift of God. This is the true idea of grace. It is something gratui- 
tous, something bestowed upon us without any merit or right on 
our part. It is the most magnificent of His gifts: “Unless a man 
be born again he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” But 
most of all let us observe that Our Lord speaks of it as “Living 
Water.” And St. Augustine explains: “We give the name ‘living 
water’ as opposed to what is stagnant in cisterns and marshes, to 
that which springs from the earth, runs, is ever moving, and thus 
offers the appearance of life, and is always in communication with 
’ Yes, the source of sanctifying grace is the Holy Spirit. 
Grace is given continually by the Holy Spirit who dwells within the 
heart of the faithful. We see, then, that there is a twofold element 
in our sanctification. One—grace—which is created, serving as a 
link or bond of union between God and the soul, disposing it for the 
possession of the Three Divine Persons; the Other, Uncreated, the 
very end of all our aspirations, the Good (as theologians use the 
term) the enjoyment of which even here in this life is a foretaste 


its source.’ 


of Heaven. It is God Himself, giving Himself to us, uniting Him- 
self to us, and coming to dwell in our hearts, which become His 
temple, His throne. It is a stable, permanent gift, the source of our 
supernatural life, the very Source being within ourselves. Thus Our 
Saviour said: “The water that I will give shall become in him who 
receives it a fountain of living water springing up into Life Ever- 
lasting’ (John, iv, 14). It is this which makes us the “adopted 
sons of God”; “Heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ” 
(Rom., vii, 17). And St. Peter speaks of wonderful mysteries in 
clear terms: “Through Jesus Christ God has given us most great 
and precious promises, that through them we may be made partakers 
of the Divine Nature” (2 Peter, i, 4). This is indeed a most inti- 
mate union, and no external bond. It is a reality now, not merely 
a hope within our breasts, as we gaze with yearning eyes for the 
future bliss of Heaven. There will be the fullness of what is 
already begun and its completion: “Dearly beloved,” says St. John 
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(Ep., iii, 2), “we are now the sons of God; and it hath not yet ap- 
peared what we shall be. We know that when He shall appear, we 
shall be like to Him: because we shall see Him as He is.” There- 
fore he adds: “Every one that hath this hope in him, sanctifieth 
himself, as He also is holy.” 

5. How wonderful indeed are God’s deep mysteries! How close 
His presence! How great our dignity when we recall His Indwell- 
ing! How precious are we when to sanctify us a Divine Person is 
sent! How warm should be our gratitude for this gift! Oh that 
we but knew the gift of God! Then very earnesly we should 
plead with the full knowledge of faith in words the Samaritan 
woman used in her ignorant simplicity: “Lord, give me always this 
water.” And since we carry this treasure in earthen vessels and 
one false step may compromise all, with constant solicitude we 
should avoid aught that may expose us to the risk of losing it: with 
eagerness should we hasten to recover it when lost. 

During these few days let us remain silent and prayerful, as one 
who looks forward to receive a great Guest. Let us often ask this 
Holy Spirit, that He would awaken our sleeping soul, move and 
soften and wound our heart, so sick and stony; that he would pull 
down and destroy, to build up again and plant; and water what is 
dry and arid, light up what is dark ; open what is closed, warm what 
is so cold; straighten what is crooked and make smooth what is 
rough. 


THE FEAST OF PENTECOST 
The Pentecostal Fire 
By the Rev. H. Dunstan Pozzi, D.D., O.S.B. 


“There appeared to them parted tongues, as it were of fire.”—Acts, ii, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The Apostles at Easter and at Pentecost. The Pentecostal 
Sacrament. Its effect on mind and heart. 

2. Symbol of fire (a) communicates itself; Apostles teach God’s love 

through the world; (b) gives light; as beacons, their teaching passes truth 


on, 

3. In Confirmation we received the Holy Ghost. The sacramental grace 
always at our disposal. 

4. Examine your present use of this sacrament. Test yourself and your 
devotion to the Holy Ghost. 

5. Invoke Him in difficulties. He gives light to the intellect, is our rest 
and consolation. 

6. Self-sufficiency in spirituals means destruction. Use help of the Holy 
Ghost to know and love God. A practical suggestion. 


1. Easter day had found the Apostles gathered together in the 
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upper room filled with a frightening despair at the prospect before 
them; the golden dreams of success and greatness, the outcome of 
their misconceptions of Our Lord’s mission, had vanished in the 
dark night of horror of the previous Friday. But all was changed 
for them when Jesus in His radiant majesty came once more mirac- 
ulously into their midst and by His presence and words calmed 
their souls with the peace that the world cannot give. For forty 
days they rejoiced in His company and then on the Mount of the 
Ascension He bade them farewell with a mysterious promise of 
another Comforter Who should shortly lead them in their life 
work. 

Once more they were gathered together, but now with ex- 
pectant hope of new light and strength, and this hope is fulfilled 
in a manner that is strikingly symbolic. The sound of a mighty 
wind fills the whole house, and the Pentecostal sacrament is con- 
ferred. For the outward sign, showing forth the work that is 
wrought in their souls, there is the strange appearance of parted 
tongues, as it were of fire. Their souls are filled with the vocation 
and strength of the preacher, inspired by the burning love of their 
Master, which is the very life of all their work. A new power has 
taken possession of them and now are fulfilled the words of 
Christ spoken to them in the days of their fearfulness and slowness 
of understanding, ‘“‘Whatsoever shall be given to you in that hour, 
that speak ye” (Mark, xiii, 11). With St. Peter it is no more, “I 
know not the Man,” but a bold challenge to the world that crucified 
Christ, “Do penance, and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ” (Acts, ii, 38). No longer do the Apostles 
lurk in hiding, but walk the ways of the Holy City, proclaiming 
their message and using their God-given powers. The light and 
the heat of the tongues of fire have passed away, but the fire en- 
kindled within burns strong and bright, consuming all the dross, 
and the charity of Christ urges them on in their labor until each 
has crowned his life with a martyr’s death. 

2. How perfect is the symbol of fire which communicates itself 
to other things without itself suffering diminution. The fire kindled 


in the twelve was to be spread throughout the whole world until a 
mighty conflagration was everywhere to be seen, spreading as it 
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goes, setting alight those countless thousands of hearts which were 
to give themselves holocausts to God, and in their turn handing on 
the divine flame to others. Or think of that other property of fire, 
of its power of giving light. On Pentecost day the minds of the 
Apostles were suddenly illumined with the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, and from them, as time goes on, the light travels across the 
pagan world as it were starting a line of beacon fires to north and 
south, to east and west, until the world is lighted up with the glad 
news of the gospel. St. Paul can say of the nations and the apos- 
tolic teaching, ‘““Have they not heard? Yea, verily, their sound 
hath gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the whole world” (Rom., x, 18). These things had their be- 
ginning on the day of Pentecost, and when to-day we celebrate that 
great event, it is our duty to see how these things have application 
to ourselves. 

3. There has been a coming of the Holy Ghost into our lives 
too, and the purpose of that coming is like that of the descent upon 
the Apostles. Its effects on ourselves and on others ought to be 
the same, although in a less degree. We have received the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation, it may be recently or long years ago, but as 
time passes, the memory of that short ceremony, performed once 
for all in our lives, grows dim and we are inclined to look upon it 
when the subject comes before us as something done and finished 
with. This attitude of mind is due to the fact that we forget that 
such a sacrament, although received once years ago, is meant by 
God to be in continual use. This is evident when we remember 
that besides sanctifying grace which we received at that moment, 
there is the right in the eyes of God to special helps as they are 
needed throughout the whole course of our lives. Thus it may be 
forty or fifty years since the bishop laid his hands upon us and 
anointed us, but to-day that sacrament should be to us a vital 
power and a reservoir of strength. 

~ 4. Here is profitable work for you to do on this day of Pente- 
cost. Examine your soul to discover if you have used the gift of 
God. The symbols of the Sacrament of Confirmation are different 
from those of Pentecost, but it is one and the same spirit that 
worketh. Has the fire of God done its work in your heart? The 
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reception of Confirmation was a public act, men knew that the Holy 
Ghost had come to you. Has your life corresponded to that pro- 
fession of faith made before the whole world? Can you say of 
your own life that the charity of Christ urges you on? Looking 
back over the span of years, can you see that the fire enkindled has 
spread over all your days and purified your thoughts, words and 
actions? Have you been increasingly faithful in your service of 
God? Has the flame of God’s love spread from you to others? 
God grant you have not been instrumental in quenching that fire 
in anyone. A solemn duty is on you, and you must not receive the 
gift of God in vain. Live your life under the guidance and light of 
the Spirit of God. It is to be feared that devotion to the Holy 
Ghost does not find a place in many lives and that His in-dwelling 
is often rendered of no avail. Do you ever pray sincerely and 
earnestly to the Holy Spirit, that by virtue of the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, He would take your life and mould it to the divine 
model? Have you asked Him to be your guide, shedding the light 
of His inspiration on your soul when it is in difficulties ? 

5. Many are the occasions on which we would do well to have 
recourse to this divine Paraclete. In difficulties of faith He is there, 
the heavenly Light, to dispel the darkness of doubt and anxiety. In 
the midst of temptation He can make clear and definite for us the 
law of God and guide us in the straight path of service. This we 
need very much, for pride and passion and prejudice blind us when 
our desires point a way opposed to the will of God. So often in 
our dealings with others we blunder and fail through our ignorance 
and tactlessness, and thus our well-meant efforts do nothing but 
harm. Ask help of the Holy Ghost in such difficulties and He will 
inspire you how to speak and act, even as we are told that after His 
descent the Apostles spoke according ‘“‘as the Holy Ghost gave them 
to speak.” Again, He is called our “rest in the midst of labor.” 
No matter what our work in life, all at some time or other feel 
weary and that life is a tedious burden. We need invigorating, and 
He is there in our souls to Whom we may turn to learn the lesson 
of patience and resignation and courage and perseverance. “In 
sorrow our consolation,” He makes clear to the distracted mind 
that the trial is the will of God and that the thorns and the briars 
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of the way of life can and ought to be used as fuel for the fire of 
love. 

6. The spirit of the world at this day is one of self-confidence, 
and this is good within due bounds. But the soul that thinks it is 
self-sufficient in working out its salvation has already condemned 
itself to failure. We must turn to God in earnest prayer and use 
the graces He has offered us through Confirmation. Our knowl- 
edge of Him must come not merely by the light of reason which 
gives us only the dim outline, but chiefly by the enlightenment of 
the Holy Spirit. ‘Who shall know Thy thought, except Thou give 
wisdom and send Thy Holy Spirit from above” (Wisdom, ix, 17). 
The icy blast of the world’s indifference and sin will soon extin- 
guish the love of God in our hearts if we do not invoke that divine 
Fire that came at Pentecost to the Apostles and to us in our Con- 
firmation. 

To impress these thoughts upon your hearts I ask you to-day to 
take one of the hymns to the Holy Ghost which are frequently in 
use and read it through carefully, slowly and prayerfully. You will 
find there a beautiful prayer that will teach you to ask from the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity all that you need. Your minds 
will be enlightened and your hearts inflamed with love. 


“T am come to cast fire upon the earth; and what will I, but that 
it be kindled?” (Luke, xii, 49). 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 


Faith and Science 
By the Rev. Ferprinanp Heckmann, O.F.M. 


“Going therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”—Matt., xxviii, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Faith and science can never contradict each other 
because they are based on entirely different principles and belong, conse- 
quently, to two different domains of knowledge. For the same reason the 
method employed in the teaching of religion differs very much from that 
employed in the natural sciences. 

1. The instruction in the natural sciences begins with the simplest and 
easiest matters and only gradually proceeds to the more difficult and obscure 
subjects, while the instruction in religion immediately begins with its deepest 
mystery. a) Some truths of faith as the existence of God and many of His 
perfections can be perceived by the light of reason alone, but never such 
mysteries as the Trinity. b) The Church begins her teaching with this mys- 
tery in order to bring home to us the truth that, in the domain of faith, 
reason must be silent and humbly submit itself to the Word of God. 

2. The Church not only begins her instruction in the faith with its deepest 
mystery, but also addresses herself with it to the weak and little ones, while 
the natural sciences presuppose some previous knowledge, a trained mind, 
and maturer age. a) The reason for this procedure on the part of the 
Church is the fact that faith can only root in a pure heart. b) We must, 
therefore, be on our guard against all vices, especially pride and impurity, 
the main causes of infidelity, if our faith is not to be shaken or fail. c) Not 
science, education and culture are the causes of modern infidelity, but the 
perversity of men. 

3. In the natural sciences the motto is progress, but in faith, firm adherence 
to its unchangeable dogmas. 

Conclusion—Firm adherence to the teachings of the Church is the guar- 
antee of peace and security. 


The question whether faith and science can be reconciled with 
each other has often been the subject of dispute and discussion. 
Infidelity maintains that this is impossible, that they are antagonistic 
to each other; that faith must always yield to science; that a scien- 
tifically educated man can not possibly be a man of faith. These 
assertions are false for the simple reason that faith and science are 
based upon different principles and therefore belong to two different 
domains of knowledge, although many questions are touched upon 
by both. By the natural light of reason, we attain to science, and 
by the supernatural light of grace, we attain to faith. Faith must, 
nevertheless, be rational, i. e., we must be able to prove the reason- 
ableness of our faith before the bar of reason,; we must be able to 
give reasons for the faith that is in us. Faith never contradicts 
knowledge attained by the light of reason, and is itself based upon 
rational grounds. But what faith teaches surpasses all human un- 
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derstanding, because it treats of a higher world, of the supernatural 
order. For this reason the method of instruction in the science of 
faith is very different from that employed in the natural sciences. 

1. Instruction in the natural sciences begins with simplest and 
easiest matters and gradually proceeds to the more difficult and ob- 
scure subjects. Instruction in the faith, however, begins imme- 
diately with the most incomprehensible and inscrutable mystery of 
religion. Thus our Divine Saviour in sending forth His Apostles 
on their sublime mission charged them, saying, “Going therefore, 
teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Instruction in the faith always 
begins with the sublime mystery of the Holy Trinity. And what is 
the reason for this mode of procedure? 

The existence of God and some of His attributes and perfections 
are made known to us not only by the light of faith, but can also be 
perceived, in some measure, by the light of unaided reason. The 
heavens and the earth are the work of His hands, and all creation 
proclaims His glory and the might of His power. Therefore only 
the fool can say in his heart: “There is no God.” We can also 
easily understand that there can be only one true God. The con- 
cept of the Highest Being which admits of no other being equal to 
it, proves this. Therefore the wisest among the philosophers of 
pagan antiquity readily recognized the unreasonableness and folly 
of polytheism and idolatry. It is, however, otherwise in regard to 
the doctrine of the three Divine Persons in the one Godhead. This 
mystery we would never have known without Divine revelation. 
Even the chosen people had only a faint, obscure idea of it. This 
mystery was only fully made known to us, when the light of the 
perfect knowledge of God rose in Christ Jesus. Before this mys- 
tery of the Divine nature, human reason stands as before a bottom- 
less abyss. The three Divine Persons are, nevertheless, only one 
God, for they have one and the same Divine nature and essence; 
the Father from all eternity begets the Son, and from both, likewise 
from all eternity, proceeds the Holy Ghost; none of the three Per- 
sons, therefore, surpasses the other in duration of existence, great- 
ness and power; each of the three Persons possesses all the Divine 
attributes and perfections, and has, nevertheless, His own personal 
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properties and qualities. These are apparent contradictions which 
no human mind can reconcile. A St. Augustine can explain this 
mystery just as little as the least child. 

Why, then, does the Church begin her instruction in the faith 
with this incomprehensible mystery? She wishes to bring before 
our mind the fact that in the domain of faith, reason must be silent; 
that the human mind must bow down in all humility before the 
Word of God. And by this very fact, her doctrines prove them. 
selves to be Divine truths. If the human mind could scrutinize and 
unravel them, they would no longer be truths of Divine faith, or 
their truth and Divine origin would be doubtful, for only the in- 
comprehensible can we adore. 

2. The Church not only begins her instruction in the faith with 
the deepest and most difficult mystery of religion, but she also ad- 
dresses herself with it to the little ones. The new-born infant is 
baptized in the name of the Trinity; and hardly can the child lisp its 
first words, when it is taught to bless itself in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. This marks an- 
other difference between the Divine science and the human sciences, 
for the latter demand some preliminary knowledge, a trained mind, 
and a mature age. Why does the Church, the guardian and teacher 
of faith, act differently? Why does she address herse!f with this 
incomprehensible mystery to the weak and little ones? The answer 
is found in the words of our Lord, “I confess to thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones” (Matt., 
xi, 25). It is a weighty truth that faith must strike root in a pure 
and humble heart, if it is to be, and remain, a firm and lively faith; 
that we must become like unto little children, if our faith is to with- 
stand the storms and stresses of time. 

A firm and lively faith can be rooted only in a pure conscience. 
“My doctrine,” says our Lord, “is not mine, but His that sent me. 
If any man will do the will of Him, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself” (John, vii, 16, 
17). But when evil passions take hold of the mind and senses, faith 
is easily shaken. Two vices especially are, as a rule, the cause of 
doubt, of indifference and infidelity: impurity and pride. Faith and 
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a good conscience are, according to the teaching of St. Paul, in- 
separable; they stand and fall together. “This precept I commend 
to thee, O son Timothy,” he writes to his favorite disciple; “accord- 

_ing to the prophecies going before on thee, that thou war in them a 
good warfare, having faith and a good conscience, which some re- 
jecting have made shipwreck concerning the faith” (1 Tim., i, 18, 
19). Does not daily experience bear witness to this truth? What 
kind of men are they who fall away from the faith, or combat it? 
Asa rule, they are not the best of men. And when do doubts con- 
cerning faith make their first appearance? In those perilous years 
in which the fire of the passions begins to rise and burn most vio- 
lently, then the voices of perversion find a ready ear, because they 
flatter the senses and passions. And which truths of religion are 
most frequently attacked? Those which are repugnant to pride and 
sensual desires: the immortality of the soul, the just retribution in 
eternity, and the liberty of the human soul. 

Enlightenment, science, culture, education are said to be the causes 
of the infidelity of our times. But this is nothing else than a great 
lie. Not erudition, but the perversity of men is the cause of modern 
infidelity. Men want to live according to the promptings of their 
perverse nature and passions, and for this reason they turn away 
from religion and its strict laws. The best security against the dam- 
age or loss of this, our most precious possession here upon earth— 
our faith—is a clean, unsullied conscience. 

3. Progress is the motto of the worldly sciences. They admit of 
no stagnation ; they cannot be satisfied with the results attained, but 
must ever strive to make new discoveries; and the more new dis- 
coveries are made, the more will a science flourish. - 

It is otherwise in regard to faith. Faith must firmly adhere to its 
dogmas and avoid every innovation as one shuns a contagious dis- 
ease. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, the Church has ever taught, baptized, and blessed from the 
times of the Apostles until now, and will continue to do so till the 
end of time. Her principle has ever been: What has been believed 
always, everywhere, and by all, that alone is Catholic truth. St. 
Paul writes to his disciple Timothy, “Keep that which is committed 
to thy trust, avoiding the profane novelties of words, and opposi- 
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tions of knowledge falsely so called. Which some promising, have 
erred concerning the faith” (1 Tim., vi, 20,21). “If you desire to 
believe,” says St. John Chrysostom, “what the Church believes, then 
speak always as the Church speaks, else you will succumb to false 
and dangerous innovations. And one innovation gives birth to an- 
other.” This is proved by the history of all heresies. In the be- 
ginning of his career, Luther attacked only indulgences; in the heat 
of battle that ensued, he put up one innovation after the other. His 
adherents have adopted the principle of private judgment, of free 
enquiry into matters of faith, with the result that of the Bible al- 
most nothing else remains to them but the binding. The Catholic 
Church also has undergone many changes in the course of centuries; 
she has taken into account the changes which time necessarily brings 
along; but only in her external organization and institutions, in the 
worship of God and her disciplinary laws, and never in her articles 
of faith. 

We must hear the Church and adhere to her, if our faith is not to 
be shaken or fail. We must say with St. Jerome, “I believe what 
the Catholic Church believes; where the Catholic Church is, there is 
the true faith, and in order that I may not fall into error, I will 
follow her in all matters of faith. I will ever enjoy peace and 
security in the bark of Peter, for the wisdom of God watches over 
it. The gates of hell will not prevail against the Church, and the 
faith of Jesus Christ will never depart from her.” Amen. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Great Supper 
By the Rev. Witti1am J. LALLou 


SYNOPSIS.—The Blessed Eucharist ts 
1. The sacred banquet in which Christ is received. 
2. The memory of His passion is recalled. 
3. The mind is filled with grace, and 
4. Of future glory a pledge is given us. 
Conclusion—An exhortation to frequent Communion. 


The parable of the man who made a great supper to which he in- 
vited many, as described in to-day’s Gospel, may well be referred 
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to the Eucharistic supper to which our Lord invites us all. In the 
words of the prayer which is recited every time that Holy Com- 
munion is given in the church outside of Mass, the Blessed 
Eucharist is described as a “Sacred banquet in which Christ is re- 
ceived, the memory of His Passion is recalled, the mind is filled 
with grace, and of future glory a pledge is given us.’’ 

The Holy Communion is a great supper, a sacred banquet. 
When we kneel at the altar railing to receive Holy Communion we 
come as guests to the Lord’s table. He is our host, exercising His 
hospitality towards us in mark of special friendship as one friend 
will invite another to eat at his table. We are proud of the honor 
of dining with men of fame and position, but every Catholic may 
have the yet prouder honor of dining with the King of Kings. 

In the great supper of the Blessed Eucharist not only is our Lord 
our host, the giver of the feast, but in a mysterious and unimag- 
inable way He is Himself the food of which we partake. The 
guests at this Holy Table become most intimately united with their 
divine Host, so that rising from the feast they may well exclaim 
with St. Paul the Apostle, “I live now not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” “My flesh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed,” 
our Lord declared to the unbelieving Jews and the questioning 
disciples at Capharnaum, and we are all invited to taste and see 
that the Lord is sweet, to refresh our souls with that nourishment 
without which our Lord has declared that we cannot have life in 
us. The reception of Holy Communion means an intimate union 
with the infant Jesus of the cave of Bethlehem, with the boy Christ 
of the little home in Nazareth, with the worker of the wonderful 
miracles of which we read Sunday after Sunday in the Gospel, 
with the agonizing Lord of the Garden of Gethsemane, with the 
dying Christ of Calvary, with the triumphant God-made-Man who 
reigns to-day glorious in heaven. . 

In this sacred banquet, the memory of His presence is recalled. 
Ten years ago last summer thousands of travelers from every 
quarter of the globe journeyed to a little town in Bavaria to wit- 
ness the Passion Play of Oberammergau. The Passion Play is a 
scenic representation of the life and especially of the Passion and 
death of our Blessed Saviour, produced by the peasants of Ober- 
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ammergau once every decade in fulfillment of a vow made three cen- 

turies ago. Those who have witnessed the performance say that 
its influence is a potent one upon their religious life. Yet after all 
the Passion Play is only a play, impressive because of its novelty 
and because of the dramatic character of its presentation. There 
is a commemoration of the Passion and death of our Blessed Lord 
which He Himself commanded to be made. When He gave His 
priests in the person of His Apostles the power to change bread 
into the Body that was to be delivered for us and wine into the 
Blood that was to be shed unto the remission of sins, He bade 
them “Do this in commemoration of me.” So St. Paul wrote to 
his converts of Corinth, “As often as ye shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup ye shall show the death of the Lord until he come.” 
The Eucharistic sacrifice of the Mass, therefore, is the official com- 
memoration of the Passion as commanded by Him who suffered it 
and every time we receive the bread of Holy Communion we are 
making commemoration of the death of the Lord and we are partici- 
pating most abundantly in the merits of the Passion of Christ. 

At this sacred banquet in which Christ is received and the mem- 
ory of His Passion is recalled, the mind is filled with grace. What 
limit can we set to the graces of Holy Communion since in it the - 
Source of all grace and the Author of every blessing is received. 
“Having given us Himself, what good thing is there that He can 
deny us?’ Living in the world we live in the midst of influences 
which tend to swerve us from the path of right. The life of man 
on earth is a warfare with temptation. Our unruly passions rebel 
against the authority of conscience, the scandalous conduct of others 
is a source of bad example and the devil is constantly “going about 
as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour.” But the reception 
of Holy Communion is a tower of strength against these enemies 
of our salvation. However alluring, however vehement, however 
insistent our temptations, we have a sure way of victory over them 
in the frequent reception of Holy Communion. 

Life is full of vexations. Our pleasures are rarely unmixed. 
“Beside the heartsease in this world grows the bitter rue.” There 
are at times the great crosses and there are daily the little crosses 
which bear upon us. We have our times of discouragement, our 
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times of grief, our times of disappointment and we need the strength | 
of heavenly grace to support us. This comfort comes to him who 
receives Holy Communion in the spirit of faith. ‘Come to me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will refresh you.” Here is 
the promise of Him who cannot disappoint, the welcome invitation 
of the Divine Comforter. 

In this great supper a pledge of future glory is given us. We 
endure the trials of this life, we fight against temptation, we deny 
ourselves many things that are attractive, we strive to subdue our 
rebellious passions, all in the hope that God will one day reward 
us a hundredfold. In the Blessed Eucharist our Lord gives us 
Himself in earnest of this reward. “He that eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on 
the last day.” Here again is the promise of Him who cannot be 
unfaithful to His word. Every time we receive Holy Communion 
we acquire a new right to the reward of the life to come, a right 
based upon the infallible promise of our Lord Himself. 

The sacred banquet table is ever spread, the pressing invitation 
of our Divine Host is ever extended. Let us not be like the guests 
invited to the great supper, described in to-day’s Gospel, and seek 
excuses to remain away. He who receives Holy Communion only 
once a year when the Easter precept obliges him to do so, or he who 
receives only at long intervals is not making the use of this sacred 
banquet which our Lord intends us to make. That the Blessed 
Sacrament was instituted under the form of bread, the common 
daily food of the body, is argument that its Author wishes us to 
make frequent use of it. The Holy Eucharist’is the food of our 
souls, and we have our Lord’s word for it: “Unless you eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink His blood you shall not have life in 
you.” Our late Holy Father Pius X., of blessed memory, the di- 
vinely appointed guide of the faithful, would have us come not 
merely frequently but, as far as possible, even every day to Holy 
Communion, and his words were addressed not merely to those liv- 
ing apart from the world in monasteries and convents but also to 
those living the busiest lives in the world. We may indeed say that 
we are not worthy to receive Holy Communion frequently, but if 
we wait until we are worthy we shall never dare approach the altar. 
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As the Imitation of Christ says, “Had you the purity of an angel, 
the sanctity of a John the Baptist, you would not be worthy to re- 
ceive Holy Communion.” God knows our shortcomings, He will 
supply for our deficiencies; all that He asks is that we come with 
the wedding-garment of the proper dispositions, with firm faith in 
the Blessed Eucharist, with sincere sorrow for sin, with earnest 
desire to please Him. No better resolution could we form at this 
season of special devotion to the Holy Eucharist, the solemnity of 
Corpus Christi, than that for the future we shall be frequent guests 
at this sacred banquet in which Christ is received, that we may 
often make appreciative commemoration of His Passion and have 
our souls filled with that grace of which we stand so much in need, 
that again and again we may acquire our right to the reward of the 
life to come and on the last great day may we all realize the truth 
of our Saviour’s promise, “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My blood hath everlasting life, and I will raise him up on the last 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY DEVO- 
TION 
By the Rev. WALTER Drum, S.J. 


The Sheep in the Clothing of Wolves 

“Thou settest food before me in the presence of my foes.”—Psalm 22:5. 

The sheepish sheep are the sheep of Christ, who wear the clothing 
of sheep. They belong fully to the flock of Christ and not at all to 
the flock of the world. A glory to them is the “sign of God.” This 
sign means mystic crucifixion by meekness against adversity, and 
by loyal obedience to the Church. All this we explained in the 
preceding conference (THE HomILetic AND PasToRAL REVIEW, 
March, 1921, pp. 582 ff). 

1. The Clothing of Sheep. The principles, which these Catho- 
lics defend and live up to, are those of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
They may at times, in the weakness of human nature, be tripped up 
by principles of the wisdom of the world; and slip away from the 
meekness and obedience of the Sacred Heart. But they never go 
wrong on principle. Their ideals remain the ideals of Jesus Christ. 
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Their standards of morality are not those of the drama and the 
moving picture, that rule the Sixth Commandment out; nor those of 
books, that respect the rights of man and neglect the rights of the 
Church; nor those of schools, that substitute information for Cath- 
olic education. To these sheepish sheep, faith and love are the ob- 
jects of chiefest yearning. “Thou settest food before me in the 
presence of my foes.” 

The Sacred Heart urges: “Learn of me: for that I am meek and 
lowly of Heart” (Matt., xi, 29). The sheep in the clothing of sheep 
give heed to this urging. They are meek in outward bearing, and 
so lowly as to rejoice in simple obedience to the Church. 

Meekness and obedience to the Church go hand in hand with a 
lowly rating of self. Such rating is characteristic of all, who bear 
the sign of the Lamb. The human Heart of the Divine Saviour was 
lowly in Its self-rating. How much the more should the human 
hearts of human persons avoid overweening self-esteem! By the 
dynamic of love, our hearts are mystically united with the human 
Heart of Jesus. Let this mystic energy of love make our little 
hearts like unto His great Heart, so meek and lowly and obedient. 

2. The Clothing of Wolves. Besides the sheepish sheep, there 
are wolfish sheep in the flock of Christ. They are sheep of Christ; 
make profession of Catholic faith; and live the sacramental life of 
the Church. And yet these sheep come to us in some of the clothing 
of wolves. 

The wolves are those who are opposed to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and the Catholic Church. For the Church is the flock of 
Christ. The wolf attacks the sheep; “seizes them and scatters the 
flock” (John, x, 12). Jesus, the Good Shepherd, saves from the 
wolf the sheep that are willing to be saved. “I lay down my life 
for the sheep” (John, x, 11, 15). 

The wolves are the world. The world are they, who know not 
Christ. “He was in the world. . . and the world knew Him not” 
(John, i, 10). The world are they, who do not only refuse to ac- 
knowledge Christ but hate Him. “If the world hate you, know ye 
that it hath hated me before you” (John, xv, 18). The world are 
they who hate the Church. “If ye were of the world, the world 
would love its own. But because ye are not of the world, but I have 
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chosen you out of the world; therefore the world hateth you” (John, 
xv, 19). The world is diametrically opposite to Christ; there is ab. 
solutely nothing in common between Him and the world. “The 
leader of the world cometh; and in me he hath nothing at all (John, 
xiv, 30). Lastly, and worst of all, the world are they for whom 
Christ refuses to pray. “I pray not for the world, but for them 
whom thou hast given me; because they are thine” (John, xvii, 9), 

Oh, the dear Lord has that general prayer for the world, which 
corresponds with the universal economy of grace. For God “wishes 
all men to be saved, and to come to the full knowledge of the truth” 
(1 Timothy, ii, 4). Unto this universal salvation of men, He sent 
His Only Son. “The Son of Man came not to damn, but to save 
the souls of men” (Luke, ix, 56). The redemption is for all sinners, 
—even the most hardened. By His “one oblation” (Hebrews, x, 
14) Jesus offered His life up for all. Even the wolves, who hate 
Our Lord, have grace enough for eternal life. 

What prayer of Jesus is not for the wolves? Not for the world? 
The prayer which He, as High Priest, poured forth to the eternal 
Father for His very own. “For they are thy own; all that is mine 
is thine, and all that is thine is mine’ (John, xvii, 10). This prayer 
of predilection, said at the Last Supper, is for His sheep, and not 
for the wolves. What a dreadful thought that is,—to be pondered 
well and with grateful hearts: “I pray not for the world, but for 
them whom thou hast given me.” 

The principles of the world are the clothing of the wolves. And 
some of this clothing is worn by the wolfish sheep of Jesus. His 
meekness and obedience are urged upon all the sheep; but are in 
part disregarded by the sheep in the clothing of wolves. Unto all 
He gives many means of grace. “Thou settest food before me in 
the presence of my foes.” The overweening and the proud make 
little of that food. 

Recently some Catholic children, attending a Protestant school, 
were told to get Protestant Bibles; so as to have the Protestant ver- 
sion of Psalm 22. The law of the Church forbade these little ones 
to read the Protestant Bible. The prohibition was under pain of 
mortal sin. The parents were wolfish sheep of Christ. They tried to 
be worldly at the same time as Christly. So what cared they for all 
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the principles of Christ? He said: “Whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven” (Matt., xvi, 19). What concern 
was that to these wolfish sheep? They were ignorant of the uni- 
versal law of the Church against the reading of the Protestant Bible. 
Then why did they not meekly ask their pastor about the matter? 
Why did they not obediently abide by his decision? In worldly 
wisdom, they took the thing to be no affair of the priest; and pro- 
cured the Protestant Bibles. Their ancestors in Ireland were sheep- 
ish sheep. In fidelity to the principles of Christ, they preferred per- 
secution and ignorance rather than culture and the Protestant Bible. 
What a lesson of meekness and obedience they gave to their heedless 
and degenerate Catholic children in the United States! The de- 
scendants of these meek and obedient Irish Catholics may be taught 
to smack their lips at the literary flavor of the Protestant version of 
Psalm 22. But they will not learn from their Protestant teachers 
that true devotion to the Sacred Heart, which is expressed by abso- 
lute obedience to the Church. The fundamental principle of Bibli- 
cal interpretation is that only through the Church has God given us 
the Bible and its Divine meaning to be the food of our souls. “Thou 
settest food before me in the presence of my foes.” 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. THUENTE, O.P. 


Spiritual Character of the Holy Name Society 
THE Law oF Gop 


One of the few questions the spiritual director asks the candidate 
joining the Holy Name Society is this: “Do you engage to observe 
Sundays and holy days of obligation as far as you can; to make 
those under your charge observe them, and to strive both by word 
and example to promote the glory of God and the reverence due to 
His holy law?” The Holy Name man must glorify the name of 
God and the name of Jesus Christ by observing all the laws of God, 
especially the Third Commandment. Remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day— by helping the Church to enforce those sacred 
laws. As he keeps the laws of God because they are divine, thus he 
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will keep the laws of the Church and the just laws of the State, be. 
cause “authority is divine.” This is expressed more explicitly in the 
sacred Holy Name pledge. “I recognize His divine authority, and 
believe that all power on earth, civil and religious, comes from Him, 
All lawfully constituted authority, I respect and promise to obey,” 
This promise and this pledge, if faithfully kept, make the members 
of our beloved society good sons of God, loyal members of the 
Church, and patriotic citizens of the country. We all know how 
sadly and sacrilegiously this divine authority is ignored, misrepre- 
sented and insulted. We all know what disorders and what unhap- 
piness and misery this disrespect of lawful authority causes, what 
revolutions it causes and therefore we all know full well how practi- 
cal and opportune a society is that pledges itself to respect‘all law- 
ful authority and promises to promote “the reverence due to His 
holy law.” 

The immediate end of the Third Commandment is the worship of 
God: is to give glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost, through Jesus Christ our Lord. In the Latin language, the 
language of the Church, the Sunday is called the “dies dominica.” 
It is the day of the Lord. It is called the day of the Lord prin- 
cipally because on that day Jesus rose from the dead, triumphing 
over His enemies, proving His divinity, laying the solid foundation 
of our faith, not only promising but illustrating our glorious resur- 
rection—our eternal life. It is a joyful, glorious day. On that day 
every Christian rests, recollects himself and says, “Credo,” I believe 
in God the Father, I believe in Jesus Christ, I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body and in life everlasting,” and filled with hope he 
rejoices and praises God. 

Sunday Mass must remind us of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. “Do this for a commemoration of Me,” said Jesus when He 
gave His disciples the tremendous power to celebrate Mass. How 
does Mass remind us of these mysteries? The altar is our Calvary. 
On the altar you always find a crucifix. The priest enters with the 
sacred vestments. He has on a white tunic. The maniple around 
his arm takes the place of the cords that tied the hands of Jesus. 
The chasuble represents the cross on His shoulders. He holds the 
chalice in his hands. It reminds us of Jesus crucified. He says 
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Mass; he washes his hands; he uses wine and water; he frequently 
makes the Sign of the Cross—it all reminds us of Christ crucified. 
The altar boys ring the bells; there is profound silence. The priest 
takes the bread and says: “This is My body,” the crucified body is 
present. He adores it, bending his knee. All those who, in the light 
of faith, see Jesus crucified in that consecrated Host, are reminded 
of Christ crucified. What more can He do to lead us spiritually to 
the foot of the crucifix—to plant the crucifix in our midst. He 
takes the chalice and says, “This is My blood.” The Blood that 
flows from the sacred wounds is in his chalice, separated from the 
Body. That must remind us of Jesus Christ crucified; of His love; 
of His doctrines; of His promises. That brings the holy name 
“Jesus-King,”’ which is the same as Jesus Christ, which was nailed 
in the three great languages of the world over the sacred remains 
of Jesus crucified, before the eyes of our minds, enlightened by the 
light of faith, and we see that it is holy and terrible. Holy and 
sweet for the good, like Mary, the Blessed Mother, and John; ter- 
rible for the bad—the soldiers and Pharisees who had ridiculed and 
blasphemed Him. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass not only reminds us of the Passion and 
death of Jesus—it is the one great sacrifice that gives honor and 
glory to the name of God. The prophet Malachias foresaw it in the 
light of the Holy Ghost and said, “From the rising of the sun even 
to the going down, My name is great among the Gentiles, and in 
every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean 
offering: for My name is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.”” The clean offering that is offered to the name of the 
Lord of Hosts to-day in every place in America, is the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ in the Sacrifice of the Mass, and through that 
sacrifice His name is great in America and in the whole world. 

The important part of the Mass, the essence of the Mass, is the 
consecration—the changing of the bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. This is the great mystery of our divine faith. 
We cannot understand it; we cannot explain it. We kneel down and 
we adore it. The beautiful prayers that precede and follow the act 
of consecration illustrate it somewhat. Take the prayers of the 
Mass as you find them in the “Manual” and notice how the name 
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of Jesus is invoked. “We therefore humbly pray and beseech Thee, 
most merciful Father, through Jesus Christ Thy Son, our Lord, that 
Thou wouldst accept and bless these gifts.” When thus we have 
blessed the bread and wine and have called to mind the Pope, the 
bishops, the servants and handmaids of the Lord, present and ab- 
sent, all orthodox believers, we conclude, “Grant that we may be 
always defended by the help of Thy protection; through the same 
Christ our Lord.” The blessed gifts we offer up for all we men- 
tioned individually or in a general way “that Thou, O Lord, may 
dispose our days in Thy peace and command us to be delivered 
from eternal damnation, and to be numbered in the flock of Thine 
elect”—all that “through Christ our Lord.” 

When consecration is over, when the cross with the living, sacred 
Victim has been transplanted from Calvary to our altar, we ask the 
Almighty God to command these to be carried to His altar on 
high, that we may be filled with all heavenly blessings and graces; 
again “Through the same Christ our Lord.” 

We pray for the souls in purgatory, we call those near and dear 
to us by name, we ask the Lord to grant them a place of refresh- 
ment, of light and peace, always “through the same Christ our 
Lord.” “Nobis quoque peccatoribus’—we pray for ourselves, sin- 
ful servants, that we may be admitted unto the company of the 
great saints “through Christ our Lord.” 

Having prayed for ourselves, having prayed for our own, having 
prayed for all, living and dead, and having asked for all gifts for 
time and eternity, for the body and the soul, we conclude “through 
Him, and with Him, and in Him, is unto Thee, God the Father 
Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Ghost all honor and glory— 
Our Father, wo art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.” Mass is 
beautiful; Mass is powerful; Mass is sublime, all on account of the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

Holy Name men, promise to observe Sundays and holy days of 
obligation; promise to make those under your charge observe them; 
promise to strive by word, by example, by all means possible, to 
make your fellow men observe the Sundays, ass holy days, and all 
the holy laws of the great, good God. 





Book Rebiews 


Missale Romanum. Ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini 
Restitutum S. Pii V Pontificis Maximi Jussu Editum, Aliorum 
Pontificum cura recognitum. A Pio X Reformatum Et Ssmi. D. N. 
Benedicti XV Auctoritate Vulgatum Editio juxta Typicam Vati- 
canam. (Benziger Fratres. Neo Eboraci, Cincinnati, Chicagiae.) 

Some years have elapsed since Pius X. began the revision of the 
Roman Missal. His death interrupted the work, but his successor, 
Benedict XV., continued the commission and seconded its efforts. 
The Great War upset all plans and delayed the completion of the re- 
vision. The restoration of peace again gave an impetus to the task, 
although many difficulties impeded the workers. Several ecclesiasti- 
cal printers announced the issuance of the new Missal, but it was 
reserved for Benziger Brothers to win the competition and to furnish 
the first copies in this country. 

The Missal is well printed, carefully arranged and substantially 
bound. The type is clear and distinct ; the paper strong and durable; 
the binding serviceable and attractive. It was reproduced from the 
sheets as they were issued by the commission, and every page was 
carefully scanned lest errors of commission or omission might occur. 
Every human safeguard was employed in order that the publication 
might be letter perfect. Various sizes and bindings are furnished 
so that the stately cathedral and the humble chapel may share in the 
benefits of the revision. The cost is reasonable and within the re- 
sources of every parish. 

The priests of the Western world will welcome this excellent 
specimen of the printer’s art. It is a work which may be recom- 
mended to every pastor no matter how fastidious his tastes. We 
bespeak from the clergy a kindly welcome. 


Missale Romanum. Ex Decreto Sacrosancti Concilii Tridentini 
Restitutum, S. Pii V Pontificis Maximi Jussu Editum, Aliorum 
Pontificum Cura Recognitum, A Pio X Reformatum Et SSMI. 
D. N. Benedicti XV Auctoritate Vulgatum. Editio I Juxta Typi- 
cam Vaticanam. (Ratisbonae. Sumptibus Et Typis Friderici 
Pustet S. Sedis Apostolicae Et S. Rituum Congregationis Typo- 
graphi. 1920.) 

The name “Pustet’’ on the title page of a Missal is synonymous 
with excellence and reliability. Ratisbon printing and binding is 
the high water mark of ecclesiastical perfection. This new edition 
of the Missale Romanum has not only maintained the high stand- 
ard of the past, but has also added many pleasing innovations and 
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improvements. For beauty, convenience and durability it cannot 
be surpassed. The type is clear, distinct and heavy, so that even 
in a dimly lighted church the priest will find no difficulty in reading 
it. The paper is fine and durable, and the Canon is printed on extra 
heavy sheets. This thoughtful precaution will double or triple the 
ordinary life of the Missal. The ornamentation is superb. The 
pictures are drawn by a master hand and artistically colored, espe- 
cially the exquisite crucifixion group, designed so reverently and 
beautifully by that true artist and devoted religious, Brother Max 
Schmalzl, C.SS.R. Various sizes and bindings suitable for the 
smallest chapel or the largest basilica are provided or are in pre 
ration. For the fastidious cleric de luxe bindings will be furnished, 
Bindings, illustrations, markers, paper and type are excellent in 
quality and design. 

To mention the many improvements in the new work would re 
quire pages of space. A few may be mentioned to acquaint the 
reader with the general excellence of the production. Two com- 
memoration tables, printed on heavy paper, with marginal marks, 
have been inserted, containing the “Orationes pro Diversitate Tem- 
porum.” This device decreases the bulk and the cost of the Missal, 
and adds to the convenience of the priest. To avoid needless turn- 
ing of pages, many prayers and commemorations are inserted in 
the proper Masses. This is especially noticeable during the Octaves 
of Epiphany and Corpus Christi, and in the Votive Masses of the 
Blessed Virgin. Another pleasing feature is the introduction of 
the last Gospel for the third Mass of Christmas in its proper place. 
All puzzling references to other Masses have been eliminated, and 
the commemorations printed in extenso. As an example of the care 
exercised in its compilation, we may mention that the Mass of St. 
Ephraem Syri is inserted in the proper place and not in the sup- 
plement. 

The reverend clergy have waited long and patiently for this 
edition, and their perseverance has been rewarded. Every priest 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mgr. Franz Brehm for his painstaking 
solicitude, to Brother Schmalzl for his inspiring designs, and to the 
reliable printers for their remarkable accomplishment in spite of 
multitudinous delays and disappointments. The work is creditable 
to that old established firm, and worthy of the sacred use for which 
it has been prepared. 


A Reel of Rainbow. By F. W. Boreham. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York.) 

These essays are well written and interesting, and should find a 
large circle of readers. Their brevity and beauty should appeal to 
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those who are too busy or too careless to peruse longer stories. In 
his fourth chapter,—The C onfessional,— he has tried to be reverent 
when referring to the tribunal of penance, but he misunderstood the 
scope of the Sacrament and the attitude of the priest. He has been 
led astray not only by reading Charlotte Bronté’s Villette, but also 
by his own religious training. 


Le Chrétien en Retraite, R. P. Alexis de Barbezieux. (Pierre 
Tequi Ed., Paris.) 

The book is printed in Paris, but it was composed in America, 
and for America. The author tells us that it is the résumé of his 
preaching for many years, and in many places, in Canada, and in 
the United States. We hardly need to say that his French is per- 
fect. The subjects are the usual topics of mission sermons. They 
are treated in the most practical way, with details that are a credit 
to the unsophisticated decility of his Canadian hearers. 

The book is intended not only to be helpful to priests for their 
preaching, but to be read in Christian homes according to the tradi- 
tion of old, of the time when the world was not flooded with period- 
ieals of all kind, and with motley literature, and each conservative 
and Christian family kept a small stock of religious books to be 
read at the fireside. If the book of Fr. Alexis would contribute to 





entertain and revive that venerable ‘and wholesome custom, his wish, 
in which we share heartily, would be fulfilled and his labor rewarded. 


THE FRANCISCAN, an interesting and attractive monthly 
magazine, made its initial appearance at the beginning of the year. It 
is published by the Franciscan Fathers of the Holy Name Province. 
The high standard set in the first issue augurs well for the success 
of this new monthly. In every respect an ideal Catholic home 
magazine, it will be of special interest to lovers of St. Francis and 
St. Antony, and to admirers of the great Franciscan Order. The 
price of the magazine is $2.50 a year. Office ef publication, 174 
Ramsey St., Paterson, N. J. 


Books Received 


Flame of the Forest. By C. E. Bishop. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 

Evangelism. By F. W. Hannan. (The Methodist Book Concern, New York.) 

The Future Life. By L. B. Stockdale. (The Abingdon Press, New York.) 

Divorce. By the Rev. M. C. Forest, O. P.,S.T.B. Translation and Preface 
by Dr. J. K. Foran, K.C. (The Ottawa Printing Co., Ottawa.) 

The Essentials of Mysticism and Other Essays. By Evelyn Underhill. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

Appreciation and Criticism of the Works of Charles Dickens. By G. K. 
Chesterton. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 

The Franciscan Educational Conference. Report of the Second Annual 
Meeting. (Published by the Conference, Cincirmati, ‘Ohio.) 
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Doctrinal Discourses For the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Year 
Vol. III. By the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (Published by the Dominican Sisters 
Tacoma, Wash.) ’ 

Modern Times and the Living Past. By H. W. Elson, A. M., Litt. D. (Amer. 
ican Book Co., New York.) 

The Sons O’ Cormac and Tales of Other Men’s Sons. By Aldis Dunbar 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) : 

The Fringe of the Eternal. By the Rev. Francis Gonne. (Benziger Bros 
New York.) js 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. By the Rev. Robert Eaton. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 

St. Paul: His Life, Work, and Spirit. By Philip Coghlan, C. P. (Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 

Sermons and Notes of Sermons. By H.I. D. Ryder. (B. Herder Book Co, 
St. Louis). 

A Commentary on the New Code of Canon Law. Vol. VI. By the Rey, 
P. Charles Augustine, O.T.B.,D.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

Commentarium Textus Codicis Juris Canonici. Liber HII De Rebus, 
ig os Sacramentis. Auctore A. Blat, O. P. (Romae, Ex Typ. Pont. Inst, 

ii IX. 

De Jure Religiosorum. Auctore L. Fanfani, O. P. (Romae, Ex Officina 
P. Marietti.) 

Hints on Reading and Public Speaking With Literary Notes. By the Rey, 
P. A. Beecher, D.D.,M.A. (Fallon Bros., Dublin.) 

M A — With Christ. By W. J. Young, S. J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
ouis. 

Lettres du R. P. Lacordaire 4 des Jeunes Gens, recueillies et publiées par 
M. L’Abbé Henri Perregve. 19e édition. (Pierre Tequi, Paris, France.) 

Lettres de Henri Perreyve 4 Un Anni d’Enfance, 1847-1865. lle édition, 
(Pierre Tequi, Paris, France.) 

Conférences a la Jeunesse des Ecoles, par Ch. Vandepitte, D. H. Voi I— 
Grandes Vérités du Salut et Devoirs d’Etat. Vol. I]—Devoirs envers Dieu et 
envers le Prochain. Vol, III—Devoirs envers Nous-mémes. Troisiéme édition, 
(Pierre Tequi, Paris, France.) 

Religion.in School. By the editor of “The Sower.” (Catholic Truth Society, 
London.) 

The Christian. Mind. By Dom Anscar Vonier, O. S. B., Abbot of Buckfast. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

Psychology and Mystical Experience. By Prof. John Howley, M. A., Prof. 
of Philosophy, Galway. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 

The Foundation of Spiritualism. By W. Whately Smith. (E. P. Dutton & 
€o., New York.) 

The Mother of Christ; or Phe Blessed Virgin Mary in Catholic Tradition, 


Theology and Devotion. By O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C. SS. R. (Benziger Bros., 
New York.) 





